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Church  Directory. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

8  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Beading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlte,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  K.  J. 

Brick  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Hrrrt  van  Dtkb,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty'^eventh  Street. 
Sabbath^ichool,  9  45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  E>ee  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  288  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Hmx  Kin,  Missionary. 

63  Fifth  Avenne. 

Sabbath^School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6tb  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Oeoroe  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  Elast  48d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Chnrch  of  Sea  and  L.and. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Comer  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services  U  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Chnrch. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmer. 

737  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  School  Saturday,  10.30  A.M.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Girls:  Designing  for  Boys. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoaddet,  D.D.  Pastor. 

358  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

West  End  Avenne  and  9ist  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School  at  3  P.M. 

French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

180  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  [for  Young  French 
Women. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aokew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-^bool.  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednes^y,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

^v.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  84th  Street. 

Bible-School,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M.  ' 

Maintains  .tfodison  Square  Church  House  and  Mission,  884 
Third  Avenne. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  MoMilAiAN,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 


Sunday  Services.  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
J  nnior  Association.  10.30  A.M. 


Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting,  8  P.M. 


North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  re”gious  and  social  work. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


•  The  Old  First "  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenne,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelpc  Settlement,  814  East  36th  Street. 


Thirteenth  Street  Chnrch. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.80  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  2.91  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor,  v 
University  Place  and  Elast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  G.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  156th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer- Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  105th  Street. 

Public  Worship.  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service.  8  P.M. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Blast  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall’ 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
Tuemays  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

LIBRARIES  AND  BEADING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries. —  Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
iO  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Snnd^^. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  826  West  43d  Street:  851  West  13th  Street: 
18  Blast  12Sth  Street ;  130  West  2U  Street ;  806  West  lUOth 
Street;  861  West  (^h  Street;  1583  Second  Avenne :  815 
East  84th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday, 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damroscb  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 


Old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street. 

Organ  Recital  Tuesday  Afternoons  at  Four  O’clock. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl,  Organist. 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

B>ee  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

BYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


-  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

T  memorials,  supplies, 

Tablets,  Lccturas,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Pouts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tleaot'e  Stained 
Qlasa  Windowa  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Stou  “KS"'  Tie  Cm  Sons  &  BncBey  Co. 

70  RFTM  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Mnsenm, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tnesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Kncedler’b  Gallery, 

355  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Masterpieces. 


Wunderlich’s  Gallery, 

868  Broadway  between  17th  and  18th  Streets. 
Exhibition  of  Mezzotints. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

153  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Choice  Books  Representing  the  Skilled 
work  of  the  best  American,  English  and  FrencU  Binders 
From  November  Fifteentli  to  Twenty-Second  inclusive 

Benevolences. 

The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

MeAUley  Water  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission. 

811  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

86  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alllauce, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Cnioii  Settlement  Association, 

817  Blast  lU4th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  Vqrk. 

Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

859  West  69th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Nurses’  Seltlenieut, 

859  Henry  Street. 

Suiinyslfle  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  43d  .Streets 

Wavside  I>ay  Nursery. 

814-216  Blast  30th  Street. 

Wilson  Indostrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 

186  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8tb  Street  and  Avenne  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

165  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

39  Blast  89th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  East  15th  Street. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Terry  D.D.,  President. 

Georoe  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (86,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Brands  are  needed  for  this  good  work 

The  Old  McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission. 

316  Water  Street,  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
Twenth-Seventh  Anniversary, 

November  26th,  3  and  7  P.M. 
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Geo.  Newell  Lovejoy. 

Stand  firm  when  the  enemy  chargee 
Your  ranks  in  all  his  might. 

When  sore,  indeed,  is  the  danger. 

Which  lies  in  the  hot,  fierce  fight ; 

Ckrwer  not  in  that  hour  of  confiict 
When  the  test  comes  unto  you ; 

But  in  that  hour  of  hours 
To  God,  and  yourself  be  true  I 

Stand  firm,  and  not  for  an  Instant 
Let  the  coward's  thought  be  yours. 

Or  the  heart  that  is  weak  and  trembling,— 

The  he«rt  that  not  endures : 

But  steel  your  breast  to  the  confiict. 

And  with  courage  your  soul  endue. 

And  in  that  hour  of  hours 
To  God,  and  j  ourself  be  true  ! 

Stand  firm,  and  so  shall  falter 
The  enemy  at  last. 

Grow  weak,  and  yield  the  conquest. 

And  the  trial,  lo !  be  past ; 

And  so  shall  glorious  victory 
O'er  sin  come  unto  you. 

Since  you,  in  that  hour  of  hours. 

To  God,  and  yourself  were  true ! 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  press  censorship  of  the  British  officials 
in  Sonth  Africa  works  like  a  charm.  Under 
the  theory  that  no  news  is  good  news,  England 
is  winning  “a  glorious  victory.”  General 
Bailer  has  broken  his  reticence  to  the  extent  of 
reporting  one  bad  piece  of  news— a  serious  and 
unexpected  disaster  to  the  Estcourt  armored 
train.  About  one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners 
and  among  them  Winston  Churchill,  the 
gallant  young  son  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
a  brilliant  society  leader  who  is  well  known 
to  so  many  Americans. 

But  this  is  a  small  affair  compared  with  the 
great  happenings  that  must  soon  occur.  A 
press  censorship  is  far  too  apt  to  give  events  a 
false  proportion,  which  confuses  and  misleads 
the  public.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  there  will 
be  news  worth  reading  soon  from  Kimberley 
and  Ladysmith.  The  thousand  troops  at  the 
former  are  to  have  hurried  re- enforcements 
first  of  all.  General  Methuen  with  a  strong 
force  hopes  to  make  a  rapid  march  to  their 
relief.  It  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  see 
action  long  before  he  reaches  his  journey’s  end. 

While  there  are  twelve  thousand  troops  under 
General  White  in  and  about  Ladysmith  their 
position  seems  to  be  the  most  precarious  of 
any  of  the  South  African  forces.  The  Boers 
are  determined  to  storm  the  place.  They  have 
approached  within  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  the 
town.  This  is  within  the  zone  of  shrapnel 
fire,  where  artillery  experts  insist  no  troops 
can  live.  It  is  not  likely  they  are  permanently 
stationed  so  near ;  in  fact,  the  latest  dispatches 
say  they  have  already  retired  from  the  hazard¬ 
ous  position,  but  they  have  always  been 
near  enough  to  keep  up  an  almost  unceasing 


pedition  will  have  to  contest  every  foot  of  the 
ground  to  their  destination.  And  with  the 
Colenso  and  other  bridges  destroyed.  General 
Bailer  will  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  for 
which  his  superior  numbers  will  not  compen¬ 
sate.  _ 

The  Kaiser  is  in  England.  Just  what  the 
real  purpose  of  his  visit  is  seems  to  be  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Perhaps  it  is  to  counteract  the  outspoken 
hostility  of  the  present  Anglophobe  German 
public.  The  Emperor  is  wise  enough  to  see 
that  Great  Britain  could  be  of  utmost  benefit 
to  him  as  a  friend  and  of  incalculable  harm 
as  an  enemy.  Germany  is  building  up  her 
historical  position  in  the  present  and  cannot 
afford  to  wait  and  to  plan  for  the  future  as 
Russia  can.  But  we  may  be  over-estimating 
the  importance  of  the  Royal  visit.  Perhaps 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  little  demonstration  of 
family  affection,  as  the  German  newspapers 
would  have  it.  For  we  all  know  how  fond 
Emperor  William  is  of  his  Imperial  Grand¬ 
mamma. 

Coupled  with  the  Emperor’s  visit  comes  the 
startling  report  that  a  commercial  treaty  has 
been  outlined  between  Germany  and  Russia; 
and  that  the  Tzar  is  to  have  German  money  to 
stave  off  his  financial  crisis.  If  true,  this  will 
have  an  effect  upon  the  Eastern  question. 
Russia  may  go  to  war  if  forced  to  it  by  Japan. 
And  that  little  kingdom  has  been  extremely 
bellicose  of  late.  The  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  Masampo  affair  is  far  from  adjustment. 
Russia  is  extremely  anxious  to  use  this  open 
port  as  a  naval  base,  connecting  Vladivostock 
and  Port  Arthur.  It  may  depend  upon  her 
financial  status  whether  she  ‘‘takes  steps  to 
enforce  her  demand.  ’  ’ 

Aguinaldo  is  on  the  run.  Lawton’s  and  Mac- 
Arthur’s  men  are  in  full  cry  after  him.  It  is 
true  no  one  has  sefc  him  yet ;  but  General  Otis 
knows  that  he  is  still  running  away  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  yet  been  caught.  Just 
where  he  is  at  present,  and  where  he  is  running 
to,  seem  to  be  the  only  matters  about  which  the 
American  Oommander-in-Ohief  has  not  full 
knowledge.  Notwithstanding  the  General’s 
anxiety  to  report  nothing  but  good  news,  and 
the  consequent  effect  such  reports  have  upon 
an  incredulous  public,  our  troops  are  really 
having  a  most  successful  campaign.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  the  rebellion  seems  broken ;  the  insur¬ 
gents  are  scattered  into  several  bands,  and 
though  they  may  be  troublesome  for  some  time 
to  come,  their  resistance  will  not  have  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  islanders  that  it  had  six 
months  ago.  General  Fnnston  is  off  to  the 
war  again.  With  skillful  campaigners  like 
Lawton  and  Fnnston  in  the  field,  we  should 
feel  full  confidence  of  the  success  of  our  troops 
in  the  far  East.  Especially  when  we  read  of' 
two  hundred  Filipinos  captured  with  all  im¬ 
pedimenta  by  Captain  Leonhaeuser  in  one  of 
the  best  coups  of  the  war. 


up  criticism  of  the  unalterable  past  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  are  now  confining 
themselves  to  insisting  that  we  should  offer  to 
the  Philippines  the  same  terms  we  have  offered 
to  Cuba.  But  just  what  treatment  do  we  in¬ 
tend  to  give  Cuba?  Even  the  wisest  of  our 
statesmen  have  their  doubts  whether  Cuba  will 
ever  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  self-government. 
Many  besides  General  Ludlow  claim  that  only 
as  annexed  territory  of  the  United  States  will 
she  attain  real  freedom.  It  is  encouraging  to 
notice  that  there  are  Cubans  broad-minded 
enough  to  agree  with  us  upon  this.  The 
Havaua  Epoca  says  that  the  destiny  of  the 
‘‘Pearl  of  the  Antilles”  is  manifestly  annexa¬ 
tion.  If  Cuba  can  be  led  to  see  that  it  will  be 
to  her  own  interests  to  adopt  such  a  course  as 
this,  it  will  be  a  happy  solution  of  what  is  a 
troublesome  and  dangerous  question.  But  the 
ultimate  choice  should  be  left  the  little  island. 
Free  will  and  not  force  should  be  the  spirit 
that  unites  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  bubonic  plague 
should  actually  be  in  New  York  Bay.  The 
coffee  steamer,  J.  W.  Taylor,  which  arrived  on 
Saturday  from  Santos,  Brazil,  has  been  lying 
off  Quarantine  with  two  sufferers  from  that 
dreaded  disease.  The  news  has  occupied  scarce 
a  column  of  our  daily  papers ;  and  no  one  is  in 
the  least  alarmed  at  the  situation.  What  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  public  faith  in 
our  Health  Department  and  our  general  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  The  old  days  when  the  United 
States  was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  are  believed  to  have  passed  for¬ 
ever.  The  plague  has  spread  in  other  countries, 
however,  in  an  alarming  manner.  We  read  of 
it  at  Lisbon,  Trieste  and  Oporto,  and  now 
latest  of  all,  it  threatens  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Paraguay  and  Brazil  have  been  visited 
by  it,  though  only  lightly  afflicted  at  present. 
It  is  a  strange  disease,  which  seems  to  move 
silently  and  unexpectedly,  and  so  far  has  baffied 
all  scientists.  _ 

Our  attitude  toward  Chinese  immigration 
does  not  appear  to  be  successful  in  their  exclu¬ 
sion.  The  coming  census  will  most  likely 
show  a  large  and  steadily  augmenting  Mongo¬ 
lian  immigration.  The  Chinese  population 
scattered  in  the  Philippines  is  said  to  be  a 
valuable  element  there,  more  reliable  in  every 
way  than  the  natives  Thus  Lieutenant 
Niblack  U.S.N.  writes  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Naval  Institute,  after  six  months  of  cruis¬ 
ing  in  the  Philippines:  ‘‘There  is  one  thing, 
however,  we  must  get  rid  of,  and  that  is  our 
artificial,  narrow,  and  senseless  prejudice 
against  the  Chinese,  who,  of  all  the  Asiatics, 
are  individually  the  only  trustworthy,  com¬ 
mercially  the  only  honest,  and  as  employes  the 
only  faithful  people  who  are  at  hand  as  the 
true  instruments  to  use  in  making  these  islands 
a  veritable  treasure  trove.  To  restrict  them  in 
any  way  will  be  a  political  blander  and  com¬ 
mercial  suicide.  ’  ’ 
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FR«»M  PHILADELPHIA.  ers,  who  do  not  pash  their  services  into  such  run  in  such  directions  as  to  compel  the  traveler 

Three  addresses  have  been  lately  given  to  public  notice,  are  still  in  the  good  old  way?  either  to  cross  them  or  go  aronnd.  Usnally 

two  of  the  Ministerial  Associations  of  Phila-  We  had  hoped  that  the  ministers  of  onr  own  the  railroads  go  aronnd.  Let  the  interested 

delphia,  on  subjects  closely  connected.  In  the  church  had  not,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  some  reader  look  on  his  map  and  find  Huntington, 
Presbyterian  Association,  Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner  of  the  others,  been  drawn  into  these  “new  near  the  spot  where  the  Snake  River  passes 

discoursed  on  Twentieth  Century  Church  departures.”  out  into  Idaho.  Then,  in  general,  follow  over 

Methods.  President  C.  C.  Hall  later  presented  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  Presbyterian  spires  of  the  Blue  Mouutains  past  Baker  City, 
to  the  same  body  The  Traiuing  of  Men  for  the  minister  will  gladly  note  the  improvement  a  mining  centre  of  increasing  importance. 
Ministry  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Conditions,  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  position,  the  through  the  Grand  Rande  Valley,  where  the 
On  the  same  day.  Dr.  J.  B.  G.  Pidge  addressed  views,  the  activity,  the  efficiency  of  what  is  sugar  beet  and  the  Mormon  are  beginning  to 
the  Baptist  Association  on  A  Missing  Element  called  the  lay  element  in  the  church ;  to  which  fiourish,  thence  over  more  Blue  Mountains 
in  Modern  Preaching.  President  Hall  calls  attention;  and  which  down  the  Umatilla  River  to  its  junction  with 

Dr.  Pidge  said  that  too  much  emphasis  is  judiciously  cultivated  should  help  to  remove  the  Columbia,  then  through  the  mighty  Cas- 
being  placed  in  the  preaching  of  the  day  on  the  dangers  of  those  “  new  departures.  ”  The  cade  Mountains,  by  the  pass  worn  out  of  the 
human  conduct,  rather  than  on  divine  forgive-  modern  Christian  layman,  said  the  President,  rock  by  the  torrent  of  the  Columbia  to  Port- 
ness.  Sermons  are  becoming  too  ethical.  What  is  becoming  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Church  land.  Thence  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
President  Hall  meant  by  the  three  “modern  of  Christ,  and  his  personal  efficiency  in  Chris-  road  to  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  the  south, 
conditions”  are:  the  changing  view  of  lay  tian  work  is  becoming  an  example  to  the  min-  and  he  will  find  he  has  traveled  seven  hundred 
thought  regarding  ministerial  authority,  less  istry.  This  is  true ;  and  it  appears  in  the  and  fifty  miles,  and  he  will  not  have  traversed 
and  less  importance  being  given  to  any  priestly  contributions  of  money,  in  work  in  the  Sab-  the  Synod  then.  For  to  the  westward  lie  the 
claim,  ministers  being  regarded  more  and  more  bath  school,  in  the  support  of  the  prayer-meet-  Coast  Range,  west  of  which  are  many  nascent 
as  men ;  the  individualistic  tendency  of  lay  iog,  io  the  management  of  benevolent  boards  towns  before  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached, 
thought  in  matters  of  religious  belief;  the  and  other  enterprises,  in  attendance  upon  Pres-  East  of  the  Cascades  lie  two  thirds  of  our 
great  efficiency  of  the  lay  element  in  the  prac-  byteries.  Synods  and  General  Assembly  and  in  area  and  one-sixth  of  our  population.  The 
tical  work  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Spooner  pil-  shaping  and  doing  the  work  of  those  bodies,  railroad  skirts  this  vast  district  on  the  east, 
loried  some  “new  departures.  ”  Certain  things  The  ruling  elders  and  private  members  of  the  while  all  other  points  must  be  reached  by 
or  expedients,  he  said,  such  as  fasts  and  feasts.  Church  are  far  more  in  the  front  than  they  stage,  cayuse  or  feet  as  one  can  find  or  afford, 
modified  theatricals,  etc.  are  often  considered  once  were.  Let  the  infiuence  of  the  thought-  Educational  questions  also  required  the  at- 
as  properly  included  in  church  methods.  Short  fnl  and  the  educated  among  them  be  more  tention  of  the  Synod.  Two  schools  are  under 
sermons,  stereopticon  views,  pictures,  monthly  and  more  felt  in  shaping  and  directing  the  serv.  the  control  of  the  Church.  Albany  College, 
musical  concerts,  startling  topics  announced  ices  and  the  work  of  the  churches.  Let  no  founded  in  faith  and  prayer  and  hope,  which 
in  the  newspapers  in  display  type  under  doable-  sacerdotal  or  priestly  feeling  among  ministers  has  struggled  and  worked  its  way  into  favor 
leaded  head  lines  and  scattered  through  the  look  with  jealousy  upon  them.  Let  them  and  usefulness,  stands  under  the  incubus  of 
streets  like  circus  dodgers  printed  in  red  ink,  rather  be  excited  to  higher  efforts  and  aims  in  debt,  which  bears  interest,  another  addition  to 
are  some  of  the  most  unobtrusive  of  these  new  order  still  to  lead,  as  they  should,  the  cul-  its  load. 

departures.  Is  this  the  way  to  do  it?  he  asked,  tivated  and  faithful  laymen.  R.  M.  P,  It  has  an  earnest,  faithful  faculty,  an  ex- 

and  he  declared:  “In  my  judgment  the  church,  - -  cellent  body  of  students  and  many  needs. 

out  steady  old  Zion,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  OREGON  LETTER.  Synod  proposes  to  try  and  clear  off  the  debt  of 

too  theatric.  In  seeking  variety  for  pulpit  min-  R«v.  W.  S  Holt.  ^,500;  and  if  the  great  American  plan  of 

istration,  the  preacher  is  in  danger  of  edu-  I  write  in  the  midst  of  our  annual  meetings  appointing  a  good  committee  and  adopting  a 
eating  his  people  to  search  the  newspapers  on  and  at  the  opening  of  the  educational  year,  splendid  resolution  will  do  it,  the  debt  will  be 
Saturday  for  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  show.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  held  paid. 

before  deciding  where  to  go  to  church  to  wor-  its  conference  in  Salem,  our  capital.  Bishop  The  Presbyterian  Pierson  and  Rockfeller  have 
ship — what?”  Vincent  was  in  charge.  Naturally  his  presence  not  yet  cast  their  gaze  upon  Albany.  When 

Dr.  Pidge  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  doc-  gave  eclat  to  the  occasion.  Chautauqua  move-  they  do,  the  winter  will  be  past  and  the  sum- 
trines  of  grace  are  not  now  the  great  substance  ments  and  Bishop  Vincent  are  associated  even  mer  of  prosperity  and  extended  usefulness  will 
of  preaching  as  they  formerly  were.  Dr.  in  the  wilds  of  Washington,  and  assemblies  are  be  here. 

Spooner  was  in  the  same  line  in  one  of  his  found  in  Ashland  and  Gladstone  Park,  Ore.,  In  Eastern  Oregon,  at  Pendleton,  is  Pendle- 
paragraphs :  and  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Bishop  ton  Academy  in  a  great  wheat  belt,  not  far 

“The  cry  has  been  raised  that  the  minister  not  only  presided  at  conference,  but  occupied  from  the  sheep  ranges  for  which  Eastern  Ore- 
cannot  now  preach  on  the  old  stalwart  doc-  the  lecture  platform,  and  “Tom  and  his  Teach-  gon  is  famous.  The  school  is  under  the  control 
trines  of  the  Reformation,  but  must  talk  in  ers”  and  “That  Boy”  were  shown  for  the  first  of  the  Presbytery.  Its  directors  are  business 

sibilants  lest  the  sterner  notes  of  the  law  in-  time  to  Oregon  audiences  not  only  in  Salem,  men  who  believe  in  it,  and  do  what  they  can 

fliot  permanent  injury  to  some  sensitive  pew-  but  also  in  the  metropolis.  We  hope  von  know  to  support  it.  It  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
holders’  tympanum.  Jonathan  Edwards,  if  it  is  Portland!  school  after  leaving  the  Willamette  Valley, 

he  were  alive,  could  not  get  a  call  to  the  mod-  For  some  years  the  Methodist  Church,  North,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  west,  until 
em  Orthodox  pulpit;  Whitfield  would  be  has  been  carrying  on  university  work  in  this  Colewell,  Idaho,  is  reached,  two  hundred  and 

ecclesiastically  ostracised,  and  John  Calvin  state.  Willamette  University  has  its  seat  in  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast,  or  Deer  Lodge, 

would  be  requested  to  doff  his  Geneva  gown  Salem.  But  as  one  university  was  not  enough  Mont.,  five  hundred  miles  east.  The  school 
or  else  quit  preaching  such  pungent  paragraphs  another  was  established  in  Portland,  on  a  real  is  doing  academic  work  and  doing  it  thor- 
and  distressing  doctrines.  Brethren,  is  the  estate  basis.  Then  as  two  were  not  enough,  oughly.  It  has  no  debt,  except  of  love  to  the 
Presbyterian  pulpit  true  to  its  ancestry?  Does  another  was  opened  on  the  same  basis,  in  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies.  But 
it  present  loyally  and  fearlessly  the  whole  Tacoma.  But  real  estate  came  to  be  dirt  cheap  it  has  the  poorest  buildings  in  which  students 
round  sphere  of  truth  as  taught  in  the  Gospel?  in  this  country,  and  it  was  decided  to  consoli-  can  be  found.  The  wind  blows  in  Eastern 
Have  not  the  question  of  salary  and  the  fear  date  the  three  universities  into  one  and  locate  Oregon,  and  I  have  sat  in  the  class-room  of  the 
of  giving  offence  and  the  dread  of  criticism  it  in  the  best  place.  Portland  was  chosen,  main  building  when  I  wished  myself  outside, 
paralyzed  the  pulpit  and  shorn  it  of  much  of  But  no  one  except  the  Portland  people  thought  For  the  building  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  though 
its  vitality?”  it  was  the  best  place.  Therefore  the  other  two  like  to  fall  and  carry  Presbyterian  education 

Whether  or  not  we  take  such  a  pessimistic  universities  would  not  consolidate.  The  recent  with  it.  As  some  fears  were  expressed  by 
view  of  things,  it  must  be  conceded  that  dnr-  conference  settled  the  affair  as  concerns  Oregon,  students,  the  Professor  calmly  remarked,  “If 
ing  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  conduct  by  deciding  that  Willamette  University,  in  it  goes  we  all  will  go  with  it.  ” 
of  the  ministry  has  greatly  changed  in  the  which  centred  sentiment  and  history  and  pres-  Dr.  Ray  is  a  good  friend  of  this  academy 
cities  at  least.  Doctrinal  preaching  has  be-  tige  and  cash,  should  continue  to  be  the  uni-  and  he  will  certainly  find  half  enough  money 
come  less  prominent.  There  is  a  more  wide-  versity  and  the  Portland  School  should  close  to  erect  a  substantial  building,  and  the  other 
spread  discussion  of  social  and  political  topics  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  and  half  will  come  off  the  farms  and  sheep  herds 
than  was  once  thought  legitimate  in  the  Sab-  hereafter  maintain  an  academy.  around  Pendleton. 

bath  pulpit  Sensational  expedients  are  widely  Following  the  Methodist  Conference  came  The  Baptists  are  now  arranging  to  hold  their 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  also  in  Salem.  The  convention.  They  number  about  one  hundred 
crowd.  Paul  said  that  it  pleased  God  by  the  great  questions  before  it  were  the  Home  Mis-  churches  in  the  state.  They  have  one  college 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save ;  judging  from  sion  Work  which  is  oppressive  in  its  constantly  at  McMinnville,  and  are  considering  what  shall 
advertisements  in  the  Saturday  papers,  many  increasing  demands.  be  done  with  it.  McMinnville  is  a  village  of 

ministers  act  as  if  he  did  his  work  now  rather  Our  four  hundred  thousand  people  are  scat-  some  fifteen  hundred  people  on  the  west  side  of 
by  musical  and  other  expedients.  The  choir  is  tered  over  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  Great  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  fifty  miles  from 
more  prominent  than  the  preacher.  And  yet  mountain  chains  cross  our  state,  dividing  it  Portland.  Fifty  miles  south  of  it  is  the  State 
may  it  not  be  that  the  greater^mass  of  preach-  into  three  distinct  sections.  The  mountains  Agricultural  College,  seven  miles  east  of  it  is 
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the  Evangelical  College,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  it  is  the  Congregational  College,  now 
well  endowed,  and  well  established,  twenty- 
five  miles  east  is  Willamette  University,  fifty 
miles  north  is  Portland  Academy,  the  best 
academy  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
centre  of  population  and  influence. 

What  shall  McMinnville  do  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  rumors  in  the  air  that  if  it 
could  persuade  some  good  Baptist  to  see  that 
Portland  is  the  only  place  in  the  state  for  a 
college,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  move 
McMinnville  College  to  Portland  at  once,  while 
the  ground  is  unoccupied,  the  authorities 
would  yield  to  such  gentle  persuasion  as  could 
be  brought  to  bear  by  vision,  faith  and  cash, 
and  would  move  to  Portland.  It  would  be  the 
wisest  move  any  school  could  make,  if  it  had 
the  cash.  The  Baptists  have  it  if  they  can  get 
hold  of  it. 


THE  DISASTER  IN  DARJEELING. 

You  will  have  learned  before  this  reaches 
you  of  the  terrible  disaster  which,  through 
tempest  and  earthquake,  on  the  night  of  Sun¬ 
day,  the  24th  of  September,  overtook  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sanatorium  of  Darjeeling  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  north  of  Calcutta.  You  will  also  have 
learned  how  both  men  and  women  hazarded 
their  lives  while  seeking  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  in  peril.  But  perhaps  you  may  not  have 
heard  how  many  truly  heroic  acts  were  per¬ 
formed  by  some  of  the  young  people,  and  even 
by  boys  and  girls  in  Darjeeling  on  that  terrible 
night. 

With  the  story  of  the  death  of  five  children 
of  the  Rev.  D.  H.  and  Mrs.  Lee  of  the  Bengali 
Mission  in  Calcutta,  and  of  the  severe  injuries 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  sixth  child, 
yon  are  doubtless  familiar.  We  have  only  re¬ 
cently  learned  through  Wilber  Lee  who,  when 
rescued  on  the  morning  following  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  was  taken  to  the  Eden  Sanatorium 
in  Darjeeling,  how  calmly  heroic  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  eldest  of  these  six  children,  a 
daughter  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  left  by  her  parents  in  charge  of  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  while  they  re¬ 
mained  at  their  post  in  Calcutta. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  gloom,  the  rain  falling 
in  torrents,  and  as  night  came  on  the  wind 
increased  in  violence.  During  the  evening  a 
policeman  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
occupied  by  the  Lee  children,  saying  that  he 
had  found  near  the  cottage  a  native  servant, 
who  had  been  injured  probably  by  falling 
debris,  and  who  was  cut  and  bleeding.  With 
great  self-possession.  Miss  Lee  dressed  the 
wounds  and  made  the  man  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  The  policeman,  noting  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  gusts  of  wind  shook  the  cottage, 
advised  Miss  Lee  to  seek  other  refuge  for  the 
night  for  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sisters ; 
but  apprehending  no  danger,  and  feeling  un¬ 
willing,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  to  expose 
tbe  children  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  she  decided 
to  remain  in  the  house.  However,  as  the 
storm  increased,  Vida  roused  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  dressed  them,  and  with  anxious  heart 
sallied  forth  with  her  charge,  hoping  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  Chourasta,  a  level 
plot  of  ground  above  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  cottage  stood.  The  little  party  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  came 
to  a  broad  stream  of  water  pouring  down  the 
hillside.  Vida  halted  the  children.  “The  lit¬ 
tle  ones,’’’  she  said  sadly,  “cannot  get  through 
the  stream,  and  I  promised  papa  that  we  should 
not  be  separated ;  ’  ’  referring  to  a  charge  she 
had  received  from  her  father  to  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  her,  as  she  stood  to  them  in 
place  of  a  mother. 

Slowly  the  disappointed  party  returned  to 
the  cottage.  As  the  storm  increased  in  vio¬ 
lence,  and  the  danger  of  remaining  within 


doors  seemed  greater  than  that  of  facing  the 
tempest,  once  more  the  elder  sister  led  forth 
the  children,  trying  this  time  to  reach  the  road 
above  by  another  route.  They  had  gone  but 
a  little  way  when  they  encountered  sliding 
earth  and  stones,  and  a  great  rock  was  hurled 
past  them  into  the  depths  below.  The  yonng 
care-taker  shuddered  at  the  dangers  which 
beset  them  and  again  she  said,  “We  must  not 
be  separated.  I  promised  papa  to  keep  the 
children  together.  We  will  go  back  to  the 
honse.  If  we  are  to  be  saved  we  will  be  saved 
together;  if  we  are  to  go  to  heaven  we  will 
go  together.  ’  ’ 

Returning  to  the  cottage,  Vida  lighted  a  fire 
and  dried  the  clothes  of  the  little  ones.  The 
storm  rose  to  a  fierce  tempest,  and  following 
their  elder  sister  the  children  climbed  the  stair¬ 
case  to  the  second  story  and  took  refuge  in 
“mother’s  room.”  Soon  the  roof  crashed  in 
and  the  terrified  children  rushing  out,  passed 
into  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  upper 
hall.  Around  a  bed  in  this  room  the  little 
company  knelt,  and  the  elder  sister  commended 
them  all  to  God.  While  still  on  their  knees, 
Wilber  opening  his  eyes,  “saw  the  wall  com¬ 
ing  toward  him.  ”  Beyond  this  the  boy  could 
tell  nothing.  He  was  probably  stunned  by  the 
blow  received  on  his  head,  an  ugly  scalp  wound. 

The  collapse  of  the  building  and  the  burial 
of  the  ruins  beneath  a  heavy  mass  of  earth  and 
stones  which  crashed  down  from  the  hill  above, 
carried  swiftly  to  their  doom  five  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  When  Wilber  recovered  consciousness, 
be  was  alone  in  the  raging  storm  and  the  awful 
darkness.  He  saw  lights  in  the  distance  and 
two  or  three  times  tried  to  go  toward  them, 
and  each  time  sank  back,  unable  to  proceed. 
When  rescued  on  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morning  he  was  in  a  fainting  condition,  and 
survived  his  injuries  but  a  few  days. 

Four  children  belonging  to  the  Arcadia 
School,  on  the  same  hillside  with  the  cottage 
occupied  by  the  Lee  children,  were  killed  by 
falling  walls.  One  of  these  was  the  little  son 
of  the  Rev.  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Anderson  of  the 
English  Baptist  Mission,  Calcutta.  The  bodies 
of  these  children  were  all  recovered,  but  the 
body  of  one  only  of  the  Lee  children  was  found. 
On  Tuesday  morning  an  impressive  funeral 
service  was  held  in  the  Union  Church.  The 
five  coffins  were  draped  in  white  and  covered 
with  flowers.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers  bore  the 
coffins  from'the  church  to  the  cemetery.  The 
band  of  tbe  same  regiment  was  in  attendance 
and  preceded  the  procession,  which  was  a  mile 
long  and  which  included  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Before  the  bodies 
were  committed  to  the  earth,  the  hymn,  “Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus”  was  sung  softly  and 
sweetly  by  the  school  children.  A  most 
pathetic  sight  was  tbe  tear- drenched  faces  of 
the  school  companions  of  the  lamented  children 
as  the  earth  fell  on  the  coffins. 

The  Diocesan  School  building  was  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked.  At  |l  o’clock  A  M.  a  large 
landslide  accompanied  by  the  rolling  of  heavy 
boulders,  and  the  falfing  of  trees,  struck  the 
building  with  irresistible  force,  and  caused 
the  lower  walls  to  collapse.  The  dormitory 
was  hurled  forward  and  fell  with  a  terrific 
crash  into  the  school  compound,  but  not  a  life 
was  lost,  nor  was  anyone  seriously  injured. 
Ray  Sims,  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  extricated 
himself  without  assistance,  and  at  once,  with 
utter  disregard  for  his  own  safety  and  with 
surprising  intelligence  and  calmness,  began  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  extricating  those  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  wreck.  One  of  his 
friends  was  pinioned  to  tbe  earth  by  a  beam 
and  it  was  feared  that  he  had  been  killed.  Ray 
Sims  soon  made  his  way  to  his  side  and  was 
found  exerting  his  strength  to  the  utmost  to 
remove  the  beam,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 


to  leave  until  his  companion  was  set  free. 
The  boy’s  splendid  courage  and  dauntless  reso¬ 
lution  have  called  forth  universal  praise. 

The  boys  belonging  to  a  school  whose  build¬ 
ings  had  escaped  injury,  going  out  early  on 
Monday  morning  saw  that  a  village  in  their 
immediate  vicinity  had  been  partly  swept  away. 
Making  their  way  to  the  spot  by  climbing 
over  rocks,  fallen  trees  and  heaps  of  debris, 
they  found  several  persons  partially  buried 
beneath  the  ruins.  Some  were  dead,  but  a  few 
were  still  alive.  The  boys  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  without  assistance,  succeeded  in  dig¬ 
ging  out  two  women.  One  of  these  was  but 
little  injured.  The  other  was  badly  hurt,  and 
in  each  arm  she  clasped  a  dead  infant.  She 
was  conscious  and  looked  with  sad  eyes  npon 
her  dead  babes. 

“This  woman  must  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  once,  ’  ’  said  the  boys,  and  they  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  some  of  the  villagers  to  help,  but  these, 
bemoaning  their  own  losses,  paid  no  heed  to 
the  importunities  of  tbe  boys.  ‘  ‘  Then  we  must 
do  it  ourselves,”  said  the  resolute  fellows.  A 
light  native  bed  was  found,  upon  which  the 
woman  was  tenderly  laid,  still  clasping  close 
her  dead  infants.  One  of  the  boys  divesting 
himself  of  one  of  his  garments  spread  it  over 
the  woman,  after  which  the  bed  with  its  har¬ 
den  was  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the 
strongest  in  the  company,  while  a  relief  party 
followed,  and  the  march  to  the  hospital  was 
begun.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution  as  the  broken  road  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  bearers  sometimes 
sinking  waist  deep  in  the  soft  mud.  But  a 
willing  band  on  snch  occasions  was  instantly 
at  hand  to  give  all  needed  assistance.  Sur¬ 
mounting  all  difficnlties,  the  bearers  kept 
bravely  on  their  way  until  the  hospital  was 
reached  and  the  injured  woman  made  over  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Many  other  incidents  of  equal  interest  might 
be  given.  All  the  heroes  are  not  on  the  field 
of  battle,  nor  have  they  all  reached  man’s 
estate.  H.  H.  H. 

Jhansi,  India. 


NOT  A  BREAKDOWN. 

There  have  been  many  and  contradictory  re¬ 
ports  of  Mr.  Moody’s  condition  of  health  since 
November  17,  when  he  gave  up  his  special 
labors  at  Kansas  City  and  started  for  home, 
by  his  physician’s  injunction.  The  following 
particulars,  received  from  Northfield  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  November  21,  will  allay  all  undue 
alarm  touching  his  condition : 

He  went  to  hold  meetings  in  Kansas  City 
from  Sunday,  November  12th  to  the  19th  inclu¬ 
sive.  Tbe  hall  is  the  largest  one  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  actual  capacity  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  15,000,  although  they  claim  a  capacity 
of  2^000.  Apparently  Mr.  Moody  was  not  in  a 
very  strong  condition  when  he  got  there,  and 
the  strain  of  speaking  in  snch  a  large  building 
to  crowded  audiences  was  too  much.  His 
heart  troubled  him,  and  he  had  to  give  up  and 
start  for  home  the  17th.  He  got  there  safely 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  19tb,  having  stood  the 
trip  splendidly — in  fact  be  says  that  as  a  result 
of  the  doctor’s  treatment  he  is  breathing  freer 
than  he  has  for  five  years.  Mentally,  of  course, 
he  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  but  he  is  very  tired 
and  used  up.  He  spent  a  good  night,  and  as 
the  doctor  reports  that  he  has  no  valvular 
trouble  of  the  heart  or  any  other  organic 
trouble,  it  is  hoped  that  perfect  quiet  will 
restore  him  to  his  usual  health  and  strength 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  the 
outside. 

About  the  only  thing  that  causes  any  anx¬ 
iety  is,  that  bis  appetite  is  not  good,  and 
that  no  food  seems  to  take  his  fancy ;  but  this 
may  be  on  account  of  the  medicine  they  are 
giving  him. 
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THE  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
Ohnrch  in  Rochester  read  before  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Christian  Unity  a  paper  bearing 
this  startling  title.  Startling  because,  with 
all  our  readiness  to  admit  oar  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  we  are  hardly  accastomed  to  think  it 
possible  that  oar  Lord  can  be  disappointed  in 
u«,  either  individaally  or  as  a  part  of  his 
Church.  We  are  somewhat  accastomed  when 
we  ask  oarselves — if  we  ever  do — how  he  is 
feeling  about  things  here  below,  to  assume 
that  looking  down  npon  this  scene  of  his  sacri¬ 
fice  and  sorrow  he  does  now  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soal  and  is  satisfied,  so  that  to  be  re¬ 
minded  by  Mr.  Crapsey  of  “the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  because  his 
great  prayer  has  not  been  answered,  bis  own 
chosen  people  are  not  one,  ’  ’  does  give  ns 
pause. 

All  the  more  because  Mr.  Crapsey  believes 
that  with  the  world  at  large  our  Lord  “has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.”  The  world  at 
large,  he  says,  is  in  a  certain  true  sense  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  in  a  certain  true  sense  it  is  one. 
Jesus  expected  his  Church  to  be  the  centre  of 
union  to  the  world  just  as  he  is  a  centre  of 
union  to  the  Church  and  these  expectations 
have  been  essentially  realized.  “His  experi¬ 
ment  at  unifaction  is  successful  beyond  all  ex¬ 
periments  in  human  history.”  “The  great 
fact  of  present  history  is  the  domination  of 
Christendom  over  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
“It  is  not  the  world  over  which  our  Lord  is  at 
the  present  moment  grieving — with  the  world 
at  large  he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied;  it 
is  the  Church  which  has  disappoiuted  him.” 
“The  Church  is  no  longer  a  centre  of  unity  to 
the  world  because  it  has  no  unity  in  itself.” 
“To-day  the  Christian  religion  seems  to  be  the 
one  disintegrating  force  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

These  somewhat  unexpected  propositions  are 
supported  by  a  rather  striking  historic  argu¬ 
ment,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Mr.  Crapsey 
shows  that  the  disunion  of  Christendom  is  the 
outgrowth  of  two  erroneous  assumptions:  that 
the  Church’s  unity  centres  in  her  own  official 
organization,  an  error  shared  alike  by  papal. 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  centres  in  her  own 
formal  doctrine.  The  two  theories  are  them¬ 
selves  harmonious  and  both  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  disintegrate  the  Church  and  to  disap¬ 
point  the  Lord.  The  second  principle  has, 
however,  been  far  more  disintegrating  in  its 
tendency  than  the  first. 

The  historic  argument  is  briefly  this.  In  the 
first  four  Christian  centuries  the  Church  was 
really  one;  Christian  unity  was  a  fact  because 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Church  was  a  moral 
purpose — to  discipline  life,  to  make  men  pure 
and  just  and  kind.  In  this  she  succeeded  mar¬ 
velously;  the  moral  renovation  of  society 
during  these  centuries  is  something  beyond  all 
else  that  the  history  of  civilization  has  to  show. 
But  since  that  time  “the  main  purpose  of  the 
Church  has  been  to  discipline  intellect,”  and 
here  began  the  disintegrating  process ;  the  unity 
of  the  Church  was  gone. 


It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  Mr.  Crapsey 
through  his  study  of  the  progress  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  discipline  the  human  intellect  through 
the  even  more  and  more  precise  formulation  of 
doctrine,  and  of  the  revolt  of  the  intellect 
against  this  discipline.  That  revolt  has  been 
successful  since  the  Renaissance  in  the  realm 
of  art  and  letters,  and  since  the  dawn  of  science, 
a  period  in  the  realm  of  physical  fact.  There 
still  remains  that  realm  of  thought  which  has 
to  do  with  man's  relation  to  God  and  to  the 
world  to  come,  and  here  the  official  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  whatever  its  form  or  name, 
is  still  dominant  and  here,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
volt  is  still  active.  “Two  consequences  follow. 
A  certain  number  of  men  question  and  the 
official  organization  condones  them  and  casts 
them  out:  the  vast  unthinking  mass  do  not 
question  and  to  them  the  statements  are  as 
dead  letters,  they  are  received  but  they  are 
not  assimilated.  ’  ’ 

Up  to  this  time  the  reply  of  the  Church  to 
this  revolt  has  been  a  new  attempt  to  control 
the  intellect,  by  a  more  elaborate  and  accurate 
definition  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Thus  onr 
own  General  Assembly  in  all  sincerity  and 
zeal  for  truth  has  twice  within  a  few  years 
restated  and  more  closely  defined  what  it  holds 
as  the  essential  doctrines  of  Presbyterianism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  restatement,  like  every 
such  intellectual  effort,  was  a  new  body  of 
doctrine,  and  its  tendency  was  just  so  far 
divisive  as  its  statements  were  more  precise 
or  more  sweeping  than  the  creed  it  professed 
to  interpret.  Mr.  Crapsey  does  not  indeed 
bring  forward  this  illustration,  bnt  it  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  itself  to  every  Presbyterian 
who  reads  his  pamphlet. 

But  though  there  is  no  hope  of  centering  the 
Church  in  her  own  intellectual  statements, 
there  is  still  a  hope  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  a  love  of  truth  and  in  a  realization  of  God. 
“Already  there  is  a  great  unity  in  which  all 
Christians  are  one.  It  is  a  union  in  God.” 
To  this  unity  two  elements  must  co-operate: 
“absolute  intellectual  freedom  within  the 
Church”  and  “the  restoration  of  the  Church’s 
moral  discipline  as  the  only  trne  basis  of  her 
spiritnal  life.  ’  ’ 

How  this  moral  discipline  is  to  be  exercised 
Mr.  Crapsey  does  not  say,  bnt  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  refer  ns  to  the  example  of  the  early 
Church  for  bis  reply.  It  was  the  flashing  of 
moral  light  into  the  human'  soul  that  drove 
out  moral  darkness,  and  with  this  went  the 
stem  refusal  to  fellowship  with  those  who 
were  not  in  fellowship  with  Christ  in  pnre 
and  honest  and  upright  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  Chris¬ 
tendom  would  be  like  if  a  great  zeal  for  moral¬ 
ity  of  life  should  suddenly  displace  the  present 
zeal  for  conformity  to  doctrinal  standards; 
whereof  no  man  should  be  called  to  suffer  for 
his  opinions  but  every  man  should  be  held  to 
strict  account  for  his  conduct;  if  the  right  to 
investigate,  to  ascertain  and  correctly  esti¬ 
mate  “the  entire  content  of  Christian  tradition 
both  oral  and  written”  should  be  recognized, 
but  no  man  of  dubious  morals  or  of  question¬ 
able  integrity  should  be  reckoned  a  brother. 
Society  would  be  as  much  transformed 
as  it  was  in  the  early  centuries  when  the 
Christian  religion  wrought  so  marvelous  a 
change. 

Mr.  Crapsey  believes  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  change  as  marvelous  as  this.  ‘  ‘  It 
cannot  be  that  the  love  of  the  Father  will  for¬ 
ever  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the  Son.” 
He  believes  it,  not  from  an  invincible  opti¬ 
mism,  bnt  because  he  so  reads  the  signs  of  the 
time.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  a  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  spiritnal  bead  and  centre  of  the 
human  race  is  the  goal  of  human  thought,  and 
a  union  through  him  with  God,  the  end  of 
human  life. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  “GREAT  CITY.” 

In  his  last  Sunday  morning’s  sermon  in  this 
city.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  preached  on  the 
Divine  Attitude  toward  Great  Cities.  Taking 
his  inspiration  from  the  story  of  God’s  com¬ 
passion  for  Nineveh,  that  “great  city”  with 
its  multitudes  of  ignorant  souls  and  its 
much  cattle,  and  from  the  tears  of  our  Saviour 
over  the  city  Jerusalem,  he  made  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the  churches  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  great  cities  as  in  general  “careless  of  the 
city’s  sorrow,”  and  blind  to  the  tremendous 
responsibility  resting  upon  them. 

Of  Dr.  Morgan’s  eloquence  and  impressive¬ 
ness  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak;  his  fame 
has  gone  abroad  throughout  all  the  land.  The 
important  thing  just  now  is  to  ask  whether  his 
severe  arraignment  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  present 
day  is  justified.  When  a  preacher  of  such  re¬ 
nown,  not  for  mere  eloquence  and  intellectual 
power,  but  for  piety,  for  religious  experience, 
for  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  stands  in  a 
pulpit  and  exclaims,  “What  is  the  centre  of 
Christian  character?  Self  death.  What  is  the 
centre  of  the  civic  life  of  to  day?  Selfishness. 

.  .  .  The  great  forces  which  make  civilization 
great  to-day  .  .  .  are  anti-Christian;”  when 
a  man  of  immense  influence  thus  speaks  to  a 
cona[regation  of  Americans  his  words  are  in 
fact  an  arraigiinieut  of  the  Church,  and  of 
our  civilization  as  distinctly  and  avowedly 
Christian.  For  though  there  are  many  who 
strenuously  deny  that  ours  is  a  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  because  the  name  of  God  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  Constitution,  no  thorough  student 
of  our  history  and  of  our  institutions  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  their  animating  spirit  is  not 
only  Christian  but  deeply  religious.  Such  a 
proclamation  as  we  publish  three  weeks  since, 
calling  the  country  to  Thanksgiving  is  a  cogent 
witness  to  this  fact.  And  therefore  we  come 
back  to  a  sermon  like  Dr.  Morgan’s,  with  its 
scathing  rebukes,  the  utterance  of  an  earnest 
foreigner  who  has  affectionately  studied  our 
civilization,  and  are  compelled  to  a.sk  our¬ 
selves,  “Is  this  true?  Is  it  true  of  my  church, 
is  it  true  of  my  social  circle,  is  it  true  of  myself 
in  my  religious  and  civic  relations?”  For  these 
are  in  fact  “The  great  forces”  of  our  civili¬ 
zation. 

At  the  first  blush  it  does  not  seem  true.  We 
know  that  with  all  our  shortcomings  as  Chris¬ 
tians  our  ideal  is  a  Christ  like  life.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  is  the  ideal  of  our  Church  and  of 
our  social  circle ;  and  even  when  it  comes  to 
civic  relations  we  feel  satisfied  that  however 
far  we  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  we  do  endeavor 
more  or  less  efficiently  to  make  things  better 
around  us.  We  look  abroad  upon  the  great 
charities  of  our  city,  upon  the  centres  of  light 
and  help  dotted  here  and  there  all  over  the 
poorer  districts,  upon  such  revival  efforts  as 
are  at  this  moment  apparently  proving  most 
successful  in  Brooklyn,  upon  the  effort  of  our 
own  pastors  to  deepen  first  their  own  spiritual 
life  that  thus  they  may  be  made  channels  of 
new  life  to  their  people,  and  we  ask  ourselves : 
Are  the  faults  in  our  civilization  the  fault  of 
our  Christianity?  Does  not  the  President’s 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  with  i*s  appeal  to 
the  religions  consciousness  of  the  whole  people 
show  that  the  great  forces  not  only  of  onr 
national  bnt  of  our  civic  life  are  not  anti- 
Christian?  Are  not  such  utterances  as  those 
of  Dr.  Morgan  extravagant,  unjust,  calculated 
to  do  harm  rather  than  good? 

Thus  we  ask  when  we  place  the  Christianity 
of  this  city  against  the  dark  background  of  all 
that  does  not  profess  to  be  Christian — the  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  wickedness,  the  misery.  But  let 
us  set  np  our  ideals  before  the  ideal  of  the 
Bible,  the  ideal  of  Sunday  morning’s  sermon ; 
“ Christian  I  am  if  Christ  I  am  like;  Christian 
I  am  if  beholding  the  city  I  weep  over  it  and 
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give  my  life  for  its  redemption  I  ’  ’  How  dark 
against  that  dazzling  ideal  looms  the  Christian 
life  of  to-day ! 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MOVEMENT. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation 
to  this  Movement  both  in  the  Sabbath  Schools 
and  to  onr  entire  Church: 

“The  Assembly  reiterates  its  endorsement 
of  the  Twentieth  Centnry  Movement;  com¬ 
mends  the  zeal  with  which  eleven  hundred 
Sabbath -schools  have  entered  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  calls  upon  the  others  of  its  eight 
thousand  schools  to  join  in  the  Movement  and 
to  put  forth  their  most  strenuous  and  prayerful 
efforts  to  do  their  part  in  winning  the  half- 
million  of  new  scholars  as  the  offering  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Divine  Redeemer 
at  its  entrance  into  the  new  century.  And  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  magnitude  of  this  great  enterprise, 
calls  every  officer,  teacher,  and  scholar  to  daily 
prayer  for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
attend  this  Movement.  Also  that  Presbyteries 
require  at  the  close  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
year  every  session  to  report  the  progress  of  this 
Twentieth  Centnry  Movement  in  a  blank  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  by  the  Board  for  this  purpose.  ’ 

Since  the  Assembly  adjourned,  several  hun¬ 
dred  additional  Sabbath  schools  have  joined 
the  Movement.  But  what  about  those  which 
have  not  joined?  Can  it  be  from  indifference, 
or  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  neglect  to  notify 
the  Sabbath  school  and  Missionary  Department 
of  their  action? 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work  have  prepared  a  Blank  Form  of  Report 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  Movement  in  indi¬ 
vidual  Sabbath-schools,  in  order  that  each 
session  may  report  the  facts  of  the  case  to  its 
Presbytery  by  March  31,  1900,  the  close  of  our 
ecclesiastical  year.  The  Department  urges  all 
our  Sabbath- schools  to  take  prompt  measures 
to  carry  out  the  request  of  the  Assembly,  by 
joining  the  Movement  and  working  heartily 
for  its  success,  and  by  uniting  in  daily  prayer 
for  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  attend  the 
Movement. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  each  Presbytery, 
through  its  appropriate  committee,  call  upon 
the  pastors  and  sessions  of  the  churches  within 
its  bounds  to  set  apart  one  mid-week  prayer¬ 
meeting  as  near  to  November  29  or  December 
6  as  possible,  for  prayer  and  conference  on  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Sabbath - 
school,  the  conversion  of  scholars  and  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  neglected  children.  These  points 
cover  the  main  design  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tnry  Movement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a  whole-hearted  response  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Assembly  from  every  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 
school  worker. 

AN  ENDOWSIENT  FOR  TUSKEGEE. 

A  committee  of  prominent  men,  including  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon 
of  the  New  “Old  South”  Church,  Boston,  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesup,  Presi¬ 
dent  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University,  Pro¬ 
vost  C.  C.  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Mr.  C  P.  Huntington,  Mr.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston,  Mr.  George 
W.  Campbell,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  President 
F.  W.  Gunsanlns  of  Armour  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  been  formed  to  secure  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $500,000  for  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School.  The  importance  of  this 
institution  in  the  uplifting  of  the  negro  race  is 
too  well  known  to  need  emphasizing  here. 
From  a  beginning  with  one  teacher  and  thirty 
students  in  a  rented  building  in  1881,  it  has 
grown  to  a  great  institution  with  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  its  head,  a  corps  of  88 
officers  and  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of 


968  students,  representing  twenty  four  states, 
Africa,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  receiving 
instruction  not  only  in  books,  but  chiefly  in 
industrial  educational  training,  twenty-six  in¬ 
dustries  being  in  constant  operation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  literary  and  religions  training.  The 
property  of  the  institution  is  now  valued  at 
$300,000,  and  includes  2,267  acres  of  land,  and 
42  buildings,  counting  large  and  small,  which 
have  been  built  almost  wholly  by  student  labor. 
The  amount  necessary  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  school  each  year  is  $70,000  and  of  this 
amount,  about  $20,000  are  reasonably  sure  to 
come  from  stated  sources,  leaving  $50,000  to  be 
raised  each  year  almost  wholly  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  the  Principal.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  state  of  things  should  longer  continue. 
The  movement  for  an  endowment  has  come  none 
too  soon,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  meet  a  large  response.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr., 
23  Nassau  street.  New  York.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Concert  Hall,  Monday  evening,  December  4 
in  the  interest  of  the  Institute,  at  which  ex- 
President  Grover  Cleveland  has  consented  to 
preside,  and  several  well-known  speakers,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Baldwin,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 
and  Principal  Washington,  will  take  part. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

On  another  page  we  publish  a  communication 
from  Professor  Dnffield.  As  will  be  seen, 
he  makes  out  quite  a  consensus  of  opinion,  of 
those  at  the  last  Assembly,  touching  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Professor  McGiffert’s  asking  for  cre¬ 
dentials  to  some  other  Church.  His  Presbytery 
would  give  him,  at  his  request  of  course,  an 
early  and  handsome  send  off — and,  presto,  all 
would  be  peace  I  The  expectation  of  these 
brethren,  however,  was  not  well  founded. 
There  was  Professor  MoGiffert’s  courteous  let¬ 
ter  to  the  General  Assembly,  fresh  from  his 
hand,  and  all  pointing  the  other  way.  He  is 
surely  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  misunder¬ 
standing  with  regard  to  his  attitude  and  pur¬ 
poses.  This  letter  should  have  been  published 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
simple  justice  to  Professor  McGiffert.  It  is 
his  side  of  the  case,  and  should  be  read  and 
considered  by  all  his  brethren.  To  other  parts 
of  Dr.  Duffield’s  article  we  cannot  now  refer. 

Richard  S.  Storrs,  the  Corypheus  of  the 
American  pulpit,  has  asked  leave  to  retire. 
Leisure  he  deserves  and  an  honored,  large,  free 
rest  he  has  certainly  won.  Fifty-four  years  in 
a  Brooklyn  pulpit  is  more  than  a  century  in 
other  places.  Yet  he  has  lived  out  fully  that 
period,  filling  it  with  the  finest  service  and 
maintaining  that  splendid  standard  of  finished 
workmanship  which  he  set  for  himself  and  his 
generation  of  preachers,  half  a  centnry  ago. 
This  is  a  great  achievement ;  it  makes  the  whole 
race  of  ministers  in  the  American  Church,  his 
debtor;  it  puts  him  among  the  shining  lights 
of  onr  most  brilliant  period ;  it  establishes  a 
precedent  of  which  oor  Church  may  be  nobly 
proud;  it  fixes  his  place,  without  peradven- 
tnre  a  foremost  one,  in  the  history  of  onr 
times ;  and  it  crowns  a  grand  career  with  honor 
most  willingly  bestowed  and  even  with  a 
merit  whose  modesty  is  its  most  winning 
charm.  Let  his  light  still  shine;  let  his  ex¬ 
alted  spirit  linger  long  as  a  holy  benediction ; 
let  the  evening  of  his  life,  radiant  as  a  summer 
sky,  shed  its  glories  far  and  long,  a  sweet 
after-glow  of  a  cherished  day,  a  promise  to  us 
and  to  him  of  a  morning  that  shall  never  fade. 
God’s  children  may  grow  old ;  but  the  higher 
types  of  Christian  manhood  die  not  nor  disap¬ 
point.  _ 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 


First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  Cer- 
t;pin  matters  of  routine  business  were  taken  up. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
consider  the  appeal  and  complaint  in  the 
Warzawaick  case  made  its  report.  After  long 
discussion,  this  report  was  amended  and  the 
appeal  and  complaints  were  found  in  order  and 
were  referred  to  a  Judicial  Commission  for 
trial.  Later  the  question  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Board  was  taken  up  and  the  churches  were 
urged  to  contribute  the  amount  expected  from 
this  Presbytery. 

The  Lockport  Daily  Journal  (doubtless  by 
the  pen  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Cobb),  refers  in 
terms  of  pleasant  reminiscence  to  the  length¬ 
ening  line  of  noble  men  and  successful  preach¬ 
ers  who  have  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  Dr.  William 
C.  Wisner  spent  many  years  of  his  life  there, 
and  succeeding  him  came  for  a  time  Henry 
T.  Miller  fresh  from  Auburn  Seminary,  now 
Dr.  Miller  of  Trumbull  Avenue  Church,  De¬ 
troit.  The  Rev.  John  N.  Freeman,  now  of 
Calvary  Church,  Cleveland,  was  next  called 
and  settled.  He  was  also  quite  recently  from 
his  studies;  as  was  his  successor  after  some 
years,  the  Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  who  has 
just  been  invited  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
to  succeed  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  Next  came 
the  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  now  of  the  West 
Church,  this  city;  and  succeeding  him  the 
Lockport  Church  has  settled  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
M.  Nyce,  and  in  him,  according  to  The  Jour¬ 
nal,  ‘  ‘  our  Presbyterian  friends  have  a  worthy 
successor  to  their  long  line  of  pastors  whose 
bright  light  unfortunately  could  not  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  local  limits.” 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
placing  of  the  Historical  Monument  in  the  old 
Scots’  Church  grounds,  near  Freehold,  has 
been  postponed  until  June  of  next  year.  The 
historic  seals  and  bronze  tablets  are  meantime 
in  the  custody  of  J.  and  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine 
street.  New  York.  Portions  of  the  monument 
are  to  come  from  the  other  side,  and  there 
has  been  delay  in  their  shipment.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  regrets  the  delay  more  than 
the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  of  Atlantic  City, 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  noble  and  fitting  project ;  but  it  would 
be  quite  imprudent  to  hold  the  service,  partly, 
or  wholly  out-of-doors  as  it  must  be,  at  any 
other  time  than  the  summer. 

A  whole  broad  page  and  more  of  The  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  is  given  up  to  the  recital 
of  the  life  and  services  of,  and  various  tributes 
to,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Lewis,  for  the  last  sev¬ 
enteen  years  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  He  died  a  little  after  9 
o’clock  of  Saturday  evening,  October  28.  Dr. 
Lewis’s  career  has  been  one  of  remarkable  use¬ 
fulness,  and  of  coDspicuity  as  well.  His  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  home  missionary,  after  graduating  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  this  city,  was 
pronounced.  And  it  continued.  He  leaves  a 
very  strong  congregation  at  Joliet,  to  which, 
we  notice,  forty  one  were  added  the  past  year 
on  examination,  housed  in  a  fine  new  church. 
He  was  greatly  influential  throughout  that 
community  and  the  whole  city  thronged  to  pay 
him  last  honors,  six  Catholic  priests  being 
among  the  number.  He  was  equally  able  in 
the  pulpit  and  out  of  it ;  a  man  to  be  accounted 
of  in  every  relation  of  minister  and  citizen. 
His  education  was  interrupted.  There  was 
an  interval  after  his  graduation  at  the  head  of 
his  class  at  Amherst,  the  whole  period  of  the 
civil  war  intervening.  At  its  close  he  re¬ 
turned  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  New  York.  The 
deceased  was  born  in  Hamden,  Delaware 
County,  May  23,  1836. 
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A  WORD  FROM  PROFESSOR  DUFFIELD. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Evamoeust  : 

I  have  read  with  mach  interest  your  candid 
yet  courteous  criticism  of  my  paper  on  The 
McGiffert  Case,  and  have  honestly  endeavored 
to  give  to  the  exceptions  taken  unprejudiced 
consideration.  Whilst  I  could  not  expect  yon 
to  open  your  columns  to  a  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  on  which  we  disagree,  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  improper  to  request 
permission  to  correct  misapprehension  as  to 
two  matters  of  fact  having  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  immediately  under  consid¬ 
eration — which  is,  not  what  should  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  do,  but  what  should  Dr.  McGiffert  do? 
However  we  may  differ  in  our  views,  I  have 
such  confidence  that  he  and  his  personal  advis¬ 
ers  are  acting  conscientiously  as  to  assume  they 
will  give  any  matter  that  should  be  taken  into 
account,  coming  from  whatever  quarter,  if 
respectfully  presented,  respectful  and  duly  in¬ 
fluential  consideration. 

1.  “Professor  DnflSeld, ”  yon  say,  “assumes 
that  the  Presbytery  must  try  Dr.  McGiffert  if 
he  does  not  withdraw.  But  the  Assembly  voted 
down  such  a  proposition  by  a  large  majority. 
He  assumes  further  that  the  last  Assembly 
counseled  Dr.  McGiffert  to  leave  the  Church. 
In  this  he  is  wrong.  ’  ’ 

In  interpreting  the  action  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly  the  following  extracts  from  the  discussion 
must  be  taken  into  account.  According  to  the 
report  in  The  Minneapolis  Times,  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  chairman  of  the  committee  and  leading 
advocate  of  the  majority  report,  said:  “I  am 
gratified  that  the  subject  of  this  dispute  after 
our  wearisome  discussion  (in  the  committee) 
has  refined  itself  down  to  a  question  of  policy. 
We  have  come  with  a  unanimous  endorsement 
of  principles.’’  “We  are  all  wishing  to  reach 
the  same  end,  and  we  believe  that  if  Dr. 
McGiffert  does  not  withdraw  or  conform  himself 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  there  must  be  a 
triat  for  heresy.  ’ ’  “I  am  assured  by  men  in 
that  Presbytery  that  that  which  you  and  I  want 
will  be  secured  if  we  wait.  ’  ’  Dr.  Hobson,  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  minority  report,  said: 
“Suppose  he  decides  not  to  withdraw,  then 
the  majority  and  the  minority  are  agreed  the 
trial  must  come.”  Dr.  Shaw  in  advocating  the 
majority  report,  said:  “He  knew  Dr.  McGiffert 
and  thought  if  left  to  his  own  devices  he  would 
soon  see  the  folly  of  his  present  course.  ’’  With 
evident  reference  to  the  statements  quoted 
above,  he  said,  “He  believed  Dr.  McGiffert 
could  be  trusted,  and  he  knew  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  was  trustworthy.’’  Dr.  Dins- 
more  “thought  there  was  no  room  for  such 
men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  at  the 
same  time  favored  the  majority  report  as  the 
wiser  course.’’  Further  quotations  are  un¬ 
necessary  to  show  the  expressed  sentiment  of 
the  Assembly  respecting  withdrawal  and  a  trial. 
Throughout  the  discussion,  no  exception  was 
taken  to  the  statements  of  Drs.  Radcliffe  and 
Hobson.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  state¬ 
ments,  accepted  without  questioning,  the  major¬ 
ity  report  was  finally  adopted  unanimously. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
sense  intended  by  Dr.  McGiffert  when  he 
avows  that  he  believes  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  declara¬ 
tion  was  understood  and  accepted  in  the  Plan 
of  Reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
Churches.  The  statement  of  fact  is  not  called 
in  question  but  exception  is  taken,  to  any  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  McGiffert 
uses  the  words.  Such  an  inquiry  is  attributed 
to  “a  distorted  view  of  the  significance  of 
subscription  to  the  Standards.  ’  ’  “  Attempts  at 
Reunion,’’  it  is  said,  “failed  as  long  as  they 
were  based  on  attempts  to  define  in  what  sense 
subscription  was  taken.  They  succeeded  only 
when  such  attempts  were  abandoned  and  the 


simple  statement  itself  was  recognized  as  a 
sufficient  test.  ’  ’ 

This  statement  indicates  a  serious  misappre¬ 
hension.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  “the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  the  Re¬ 
union, ’’ there  are  three  distinct  articles:  (1) 
“The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  are  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;’’  (2)  “The  Confession  of 
Faith  shall  continue  to  be  received  and  adopted 
as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures;’’  (3)  approval  of  the 
Presbyterian  Form  of  Government  and  Discip¬ 
line.  The  attempts  “to  define  in  what  sense 
subscription  was  taken,’’  and  which  failed, 
had  reference  explicitly  and  exclusively  to  the 
expression  in  the  second  article  of  the  basis, 
"The  system  of  contained  in  the  Con¬ 

fession.  ’  ’  On  this  point  a  latitude  of  opinion 
is  unquestionably  allowable  within  Constitu¬ 
tional  limits — that  is,  on  matters  which  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Constitutional  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Constitution,  has  not  decided  to 
be  “essential”  or  “fundamental.”  In  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Assemblies  in  reference  to  the 
doctrinal  basis,  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
article  was  to  be  understood  was  never  called 
in  question.  Its  prime  and  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  was  emphasized  in  the  report  on  the 
Plan  of  Reunion,  signed  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  joint  committee,  Charles  C.  Beatty  and 
William  Adams,  the  former  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Old  School  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  the  latter  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  School  Sem¬ 
inary  in  New  York  City.  They  say:  “First 
of  all,  following  the  order  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  questions  proposed  by  our  Form  of 
Government  to  all  who  are  ordained  to  the 
ministry  or  the  eldership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  we  assert  the  great  Protestant  princi¬ 
ple,  the  sole  supremacy  and  undivided  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Word  of  God  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  assigning  to  this  the  foremost 
place,  above  Church,  Creed,  Confession,  School 
and  System:  “Magnifying  the  Inspired  Scrip¬ 
tures,  we  next  adopt,  endorse,  and  honor  our 
common  Confession.”  I  presume  no  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
Reunion  will  question  the  statement,  that  had 
it  been  intimated  that  the  denial  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  authenticity,  or  integrity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  re-united 
Church,  there  would  never  have  been  Reunion. 

John  T.  Duffield. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

P.  S.  — As  a  personal  favor,  allow  me  to  add, 
whilst  I  am  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the 
pamphlet  referred  to,  I  am  not  for  the  form  of 
the  publication  or  its  distribution. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Pulpit  Committee  has 
voted  to  recommend  to  the  congregation  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  of  London. 
Some  impatience  over  the  delay  in  securing  a 
pastor  is  felt  by  the  younger  men  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
them.  Various  foreign  city  pastors  have  filled 
the  pulpit  of  late ;  President  Patton  of  Prince¬ 
ton  preached  at  both  services  last  Sunday,  and 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  conducted  the  Wednesday 
evening  meeting. 

Remarkable  interest  developed  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  West  End  Church  last  week. 
These  meetings  were  a  part  of  the  Forward 
Movement  inaugurated  by  all  West  Side 
churches,  and  were  intended  to  terminate  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  going  this  week  to  the 
Scotch  Church.  The  West  End  Church  was 
filled  nightly,  Drs.  Chapman,  Smith  and  Car- 
son  being  the  preachers.  It  was  decided  to 
continue  the  meetings  this  week,  although 
they^were  begun  according  to  previous  arrange¬ 


ment  at  the  Scotch  Church  also.  Both  churches 
have  been  filled,  and  the  interest  grows. 

The  Thirteenth  Street  Church,  where  the 
Forward  Movement  meetings  began  in  the 
down-town  series,  was  well  filled.  At  the 
last  communion  service  eighteen  new  members 
were  received. 

Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  of  the  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Church,  Baltimore,  has  accepted  the  unani¬ 
mous  call  tendered  him  by  the  Brick  Church, 
but  will  not,  it  is  understood,  take  up  the 
work  there  until  his  Baltimore  successor  is 
found.  This  rule  of  the  Brick  and  Memorial 
pastors,  namely,  that  they  will  not  leave  their 
pulpits  for  new  fields  of  labor  until  their 
present  duties  are  given  into  competent  hands, 
is  one  that  might  well  be  followed.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  remains  at  the  Brick  Church  under  this 
arrangement,  and  it  cannot  now  be  said  when 
the  changes  contemplated  will  take  place. 

St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Bowery, 
which  is  its  old  and  quaint  title,  has  under¬ 
taken  some  new  work  for  mothers.  It  will  be 
carried  on  by  a  deaconess  at  St.  Mark’s  Chapel, 
in  Avenue  A.  The  new  rector,  who  was 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  has  begun  Bible  lectures  for  men. 
The  parish  is  building  a  rectory  at  a  cost  of 
115,000. 

The  Rev.  Willard  P.  Harmon,  late  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Luzerne,  N.  Y. , 
becomes  assistant  minister  at  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Beh- 
rends,  pastor),  on  December  1. 

In  the  Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Carson,  is  to  begin  a  series  of  four  sermons 
on  the  Reformations  next  Sunday.  At  3.30 
every  afternoon  this  week,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wood,  the  English  evangelist,  has  been  holding 
meetings  in  this  church,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  Forward  Movement  of  Brooklyn.  The  in¬ 
terest  has  been  marked. 

The  Forward  Movement  meetings  at  the 
Phillips  Church  last  week  were  very  largely 
attended,  and  also  at  the  First  Union  Church 
this  week.  Next  week  they  are  to  be  held 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  and  later  at  the 
Sixty-first  street  branch  of  the  lattei  church. 
Drs.  Johnston,  Bushnell  and  others  have  taken 
part. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Harlem, 
holds  a  meeting  on  December  6  to  consider 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Virgin.  It  is 
said  an  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  him  to 
remain  as  the  pastor.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  with  a  view  to  strengthen  Congregational 
interests  in  Manhattan. 

Trinity  Congregational  Church,  in  the 
Bronx,  has  called  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hodgdon  t» 
its  pastorate,  made  vacant  some  time  since  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Franklin  Gaylord, 
who  has  returned  to  Paris  to  be  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
for  France. 

The  courts  have  legally  authorized  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Madison  Avenue  and  Phillips 
Churches.  A  new  board  of  trustees  has  been 
appointed  and  will  be  approved  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  two  weeks 
hence.  The  new  board  of  trustees  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Ebenezer  Hurd,  William 
Allen  Butler  Jr.,  Warren  S.  Williams,  A.  B. 
Stratton,  S.  H.  Leroy,  John  H.  Waydell,  C. 
H.  Capen,  W.  W.  Hall  and  J.  G.  Wooley.  Five 
were  selected  from  each  church.  The  old 
boards  of  elders  and  deacons  will  continue  to 
serve  in  joint  bodies.  The  Fifty- third  street 
property  has  not  been  sold  as  yet. 

The  Rev.  Sidney  H.  Barrett,  late  of  South 
Coventry,  Conn.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Church  of  Whitestone,  Brooklyn.  The 
former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson, 
died  a  few  months  since. 
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A  FEI^  HASTY  NOTES  FROM  A  TISITOK’S 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

Rev.  Robert  Buchanan. 

Of  late  years  we  in  Britain  have  become 
rather  chary  in  trusting  to  the  first  impressions 
of  travelers  who  have  merely  visited  a  country. 
Our  government  in  India  has  indeed  been  sadly 
hampered  by  the  plausible  stories  of  grievances 
brought  home  by  sentimental  globe-trotters, 
who  had  not  known  that  the  ways  of  the  wily 
Hindoo,  like  those  of  the  heathen  Ohinee,  are 
peculiar.  He  who  visits  a  new  country  with 
a  preconceived  prejudice  on  his  mind  is  sure  to 
form  false  impressions.  Like  the  Scotsman 
who,  proud  of  Paisley,  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  anything  he  saw  in  America  was  equal  to 
his  native  city  he  would  say  when  confronted 
with  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  and  asked  if 
Paisley  could  produce  anything  like  that, 
“Weel  we  have  nothing exactly  on  the  same 
line,  but  a  friend  of  mine  in  Paisley  has  a 
peacock  with  a  wooden  leg.  ’  ’  One  should  not 
go  to  America  expecting  impossibilities,  such 
as  to  find  monuments  hoary  with  age  like  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  Buddhist  temples  of 
Oeylon,  or  objects  of  art  and  architecture 
mellowed  by  time  like  the  treasures  of  Flor¬ 
ence  or  the  Taj  of  Agra.  If  be  does  be  will  be 
as  much  disappointed  as  the  American  who 
returned  to  the  States  disgusted  with  London 
as  the  most  backward  city  he  had  ever  seen, 
because  he  could  hardly  get  iced  water  there. 

First  impressions  are,  however,  both  vivid 
and  lasting.  They  are  seldom  forgotten  and 
difficult  to  be  overcome.  And  the  impression 
which  even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  America 
must  produce  upon  him  who,  for  the  first  time 
visits  her  shores,  is  one  of  amazement  and 
admiration  at  the  enterprise  of  her  people. 
The  fact  that  she  has,  unhampered  by  any 
heritage  of  past  habits,  been  able  to  start  with 
the  advantage  of  all  that  past  experience  had 
taught  and  achieved  in  European  civilization 
does  not  appreciably  detract  from  this  glory. 
She  has  used  her  inheritance  from  the  past  and 
developed  her  own  great  natural  resources  so 
wisely  and  well  as  to  call  forth  the  most  un¬ 
grudging  and  unstinted  praise  from  every  fair- 
minded  man. 

In  America  is  to  be  seen  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  the  modern  as  contrasted 
to  the  mediaeval  or  the  ancient.  Her  large  and 
beautifully  laid  out  cities  with  their  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement  of  streets  and  squares  may 
be  less  interesting  to  the  tourist  than  the 
crooked  alleys  of  Nuremberg  with  their  hal¬ 
lowed  associations  of  centuries,  but  they  are 
far  more  conducive  to  public  health  and  secu¬ 
rity.  Those  broad  avenues  bordered  with  trees 
let  in  light  and  air  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
cities,  and  are  the  arteries  through  which  the 
life  blood  of  the  community  courses  freely  and 
vigorously.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  an  epidemic  like  the  plague  in  old  London, 
or  cholera  in  modern  Marseilles  seizing  hold 
of  an  American  city.  Were  it  to  do  so  by 
stealth,  the  appliances  of  sanitation  are  such 
that  it  would  soon  be  stamped  out.  If  cleanli¬ 
ness  be  next  to  godliness,'  American  cities 
should  not  be  far  from  Paradise. 

What  perhaps  impresses  the  visitor  from  the 
old  country  most  of  all  is  the  great  superiority 
of  America  in  all  applications  of  electricity  to 
purposes  of  locomotion  and  communication. 
The  system  of  street  oars  is  far  in  advance  of 
anything  over  here.  The  telephone  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  household  as  well  as  office  use ;  every  ap¬ 
pliance  of  electricity  which  can  save  time  and 
labor  is  tried.  Tour  correspondent  found  it 
easier  to  speak  and  hear  by  telephone  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  than  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow. 

But  America  has  not  only  done  much  in  the 
past,  she  is  making  the  richest  provision  for 
the  future.  A  foundation  for  the  technical 


higher  education  of  her  people  is  being  laid 
which  will  be  second  to  none.  In  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  the  number  of  richly  appointed 
museums,  libraries,  endowed  and  equipped 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  simply 
incredible.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  risen 
like  the  vast  grain  crops  of  the  Westernjprairies 
by  almost  spontaneous  generation  from  the 
soil,  and  they  abundantly  show  that  success 
in  the  more  material  pursuits  of  life  has  not 
interfered  with  desire  to  advance  in  the  higher 
life  of  the  intellect,  art  and  culture. 

At  first  one  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
everywhere  only  one  flag  was  to  be  seen,  viz. 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  Scotland  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  see  on  any 
occasion  of  public  rejoicing  amid  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  Jack  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
the  flags  of  other  nations,  notably  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  soon  one  sees  that  there 
is  a  reason  for  this  almost  exclusive  devotion 
to  your  beautiful  flag.  With  such  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  different  nationalities  as  are 
now  in  America,  it  is  essential  to  keep  before 
the  citizens  the  idea  of  national  unity,  so  that 
they  be  welded  together  into  one  people. 
The  early  founders  of  the  States  recognized 
this  when  they  insisted  that  English  should  be 
the  universal  language  in  schools  and  in  state 
transactions.  The  policy  of  Britain  has  been  to 
allow  diversity  of  language  and  this  has  not 
conduced  to  imperial  unity.  In  Malta,  Mal¬ 
tese  ;  in  South  Africa,  Dutch ;  in  Canada, 
French  are  equally  with  English  the  language 
of  state  and  education.  One  speech  and  one 
flag,  one  language  and  one  liberty  have  made 
the  composite  people  of  America  the  United 
States  that  they  are. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  one  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  strong  influence  which  Presby¬ 
terianism  has  over  the  community.  That  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  to  be  guaged  by  numbers,  but  by 
the  reality  of  faith  which  has  made  the  quality 
of  American  Presbyterianism  to  be  what  it  is. 
A  Presbyterian  in  America  is  so  not  in  name, 
but  in  very  deed  and  truth.  Genuine  convic¬ 
tion  impels  him  to  take  the  liveliest  interest 
and  the  most  active  share  in  the  life  and  work 
of  his  church.  The  minister  is  not  left  unsup¬ 
ported  but  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fellow - 
helpers  both  young  and  old.  The  associations 
for  doing  good  which  flourish  in  every  congre¬ 
gation  fairly  startle  by  their  number  and 
variety.  Church  membership  implies  a  greater 
change  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  member 
than  it  often  does  with  us.  By  reason  of  it  he 
must  out  himself  off  from  many  objectionable 
practices  and  dissociate  himself  from  many 
social  evils,  such  as  intemperance,  which  are 
too  much  winked  at  here.  He  takes  his  stand 
for  Jesus,  is  not  ashamed  to  own  him  as  Lord 
and  God  and  thus  becomes,  both  in  himself  and 
in  his  corporate  unity  in  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs,  a  real  power  making  towards 
social  and  national  righteousness.  The  varied 
energy  and  activity  of  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  are  an  abundant  proof  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  mightily  through 
them.  Half-heartedness  is  not  their  charac¬ 
teristic.  In  facing  both  ways  we  would  find 
it  hard  to  become  and  harder  to  remain  an 
American  Presbyterian. 

Next  to  your  evangelical  fervor  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  church  organizations  to  suit  different 
needs,  one  is  impressed  by  your  theological 
conservatism.  A  higher  critic  from  England 
who  atended  the  Washington  Conference  re¬ 
marked  that  America  was  one  hundred  years 
behind  in  theology.  That  is  not  so.  Want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  results 
of  that  higher  criticism,  which  has  found  favor 
in  England,  Germany  and  mirabile  diclu  in 
many  quarters  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
is  not  the  cause  of  this  conservatism.  It  is 
rather  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  precept. 


“Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  Holding  firmly  to  the  faith  which  has 
been  banded  down  to  him  from  his  pilgrim  and 
Puritan  fathers  and  which  he  has  found  from 
his  own  experience  to  be  true  and  suited  to  his 
needs,  the  Presbyterian  in  America  will  not 
lightly  nor  until  after  the  fullest  examination, 
leave  the  old  paths  to  follow  any  ingenious 
theorists  recreating  history  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness.  The  opening  sermon  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  DeWitt  showed  at  once  perfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  higher  criticism  and  perfect  fear¬ 
lessness  in  dealing  with  it.  Instead  of  merely 
resting  content  with  defence  of  the  citadel  of 
faith,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemies’ 
camps  and  turned  their  weapons  against  them. 
This  steadfast  courage  of  faith  is  at  once  the 
cause  of  the  mobility  of  organization  where¬ 
with  to  fight  the  practical  abuses  of  society 
and  of  the  rigid  adherence  to  that  evangel 
which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  good  news  of 
God. 

The  warm  hearted  kindness  of  the  American 
host  is  unspeakable.  It  is  so  spontaneous  and 
overwhelming,  so  much  in  contrast  with  our 
colder  if  not  less  sincere  ways  at  home,  that 
our  hearts  were  made  to  burn  within  us.  And 
the  warmth  of  that  glow  won’t  readily  cool 
down.  We  can  indeed  never  forget  it  and  only 
live  in  the  hope  that  some  day  in  the  near 
future  we  may  be  able  to  show  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  that  we  are  kith  and  kin  to  such 
good  folks. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water  and  stronger  than  misun¬ 
derstanding.  He  who  meddles  between  broth¬ 
ers  quarreling  usually  comes  to  grief,  and  still 
more  so  if  he  meddles  with  brothers  recon¬ 
ciled.  America  first  taught  Britain  that  a 
colony  should  not  and  could  not  be  governed 
arbitrarily,  and  her  teaching  has  helped  to 
make  the  vast  colonial  system  of  Britain.  And 
now  that  old  misunderstandings  are  buried 
and  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  have 
taken  their  stand  side  by  side  as  world  civ¬ 
ilizing  powers  which  make  for  peace  and  good 
government,  the  outlook  for  tbe  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  all  over  the  world  grows  brighter.  For 
these  two  peoples,  while  they  do  not  placard 
Libert^  Egalite  FratemU4  over  their  churches 
and  public  buildings,  have  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  for  equality 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  for  that  unity  which  is 
the  bond  of  fraternity  than  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  Alone  do  they  stand 
together  free  from  the  compulsions  of  military 
service  upon  each  and  every  citizen  and  alone 
are  they  together  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Tartar  and  Cossack  despotism  which  now  is 
sweeping  over  Asia  and  is  always  threatening 
Teutonic  Europe.  May  God  who  rules  in  his¬ 
tory  still  further  cement  this  union  of  hearts 
for  the  good  of  nations. 

Edinburgh. 


ONE  GOOD  PRAYER-MEETING. 

Rev.  V.  N.  Yergin. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  accede 
to  the  request  of  some  of  my  brethren  to  give 
an  account  of  our 'prayer-meetings.  To  me 
they  do  not  seem  remarkable,  but  those  who 
have  visited  them  or  heard  of  them  seem  to 
think  them  quite  unusual.  True,  the  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest  are  always  good,  but  this  is 
due  to  no  special  effort  on  my  part.  During 
any  given  month  of  the  working  season  a  num¬ 
ber  equal  to  one-half  the  membership  of  the 
church  will  have  attended  at  least  one  meet¬ 
ing.  The  same  is  true  of  the  attendance  during 
the  preparatory  week ;  we  hold  our  communion 
every  two  months,  and  before  each  we  hold 
from  three  to  five  extra  meetings.  At  the 
present  the  resident  membership  is  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  excepting  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September,  the  attend- 
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ance  on  Thursday  evenings  mns  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -five.  For 
example,  the  attendance  last  week  was  82 ;  the 
attendance  this  week  was  93.  Corresponding 
to  this  time  a  year  ago  the  attendance  was 
running  thus:  October  27,  92;  November  3, 
86;  November  10,  90;  November  17,  125; 
November  24,  92,  and  so  on.  The  attendance 
two  years  ago  corresponding  to  these  dates  was 
as  follows:  82,  97,  115,  110;  the  record  for  the 
next  week  reads,  “Thursday  evening  meeting 
one  of  the  best,  notwithstanding  wind  and 
rain,  80  present.  ” 

I  have  given  these  figures  for  the  past  years 
to  show  that  our  attendance  by  weeks  and 
years  is  quite  uniform ;  within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks  we  shall  undoubtedly  reach  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  previous  years.  Once 
in  awhile  we  get  as  low  as  60,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  we  have  been  as  low  as  48,  but 
this  was  occasioned  by  extraordinary  counter 
attractions  or  very  severe  storms.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  record  is  better  than  that  of 
the  average  church ;  and  yet  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  as  high  as  will  be  found  in  most 
churches  with  two  or  three  times  the  member¬ 
ship. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  asked,  “How  do  you 
manage?’’  Well,  that  is  just  the  one  thing  I 
do  not  do ;  the  meetings  manage  me ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  come,  and  so  far  as  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  1  try  to  meet  their  expectations,  and 
then  they  try  to  do  their  duty  by  prompt  and 
intelligent  participation  in  the  meeting.  There 
are,  however,  some  unwritten  rules  which  we 
observe  more  or  less  rigidly,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  for  me  to  indicate  some  of  these. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  understood  that  the 
meeting  will  begin  exactly  at  7.30  o’clock,  to 
the  very  minute,  whether  few  or  many  are 
present,  and  that  it  will  close  in  just  exactly 
sixty  minutes  from  that  time.  Sometimes  it 
seems  a  little  arbitrary  to  close  a  meeting  just 
in  the  midst  of  white-heat  interest ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  gain  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
loss  that  we  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  can  then  make  engagements,  or  post¬ 
pone  appointments  until  after  the  meeting, 
knowing  that  they  can  get  away  at  a  certain 
time ;  young  people  can  come,  knowing  that 
they  will  have  ample  time  the  rest  of  the 
evening  to  meet  their  social  engagements.  In 
several  instances  young  people  have  left  an 
afternoon  and  evening  gathering  to  come  to  the 
meeting,  returning  afterwards  to  the  more 
protracted  gathering.  In  a  few  cases  we  have 
extended  the  time,  but  always  in  such  cases 
opportunity  has  been  given  at  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  for  any  who  have  engagements  to 
retire;  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  leave,  but 
it  keeps  faith  with  the  people,  and  they  can 
definitely  arrange  their  time. 

Realizing  that  many  a  prayer-meeting  is  still¬ 
born  because  it  has  received  a  pre-natal  kick 
from  its  foster  father  on  the  previous  Sunday 
morning,  I  am  always  careful  as  to  what  I 
say  about  the  meeting  before  the  congregation, 
and  still  more  careful  about  the  form  and 
manner  of  announcing  the  subject.  If  the 
meeting  and  subject  are  announced  in  a  lifeless 
manner,  the  people  will  probably  not  pay 
much  attention  to  either ;  but  if  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  one  who 
is  expecting  great  things  on  that  occasion,  the 
people  will  catch  the  inspiration  and  become 
eager  to  be  present  to  enjoy  the  feast  of  good 
things.  The  announcement  of  the  mid-week 
meeting  should  be  made  with  a  little  more 
emphasis  and  heartiness  than  any  others.  In¬ 
dicate  a  relish  for ,  and  a  delight  in  it  snch  as 
is  experienced  in  no  other  social  or  religious 
meeting  of  the  church,  and  curiosity  and  ex¬ 
pectancy  are  at  once  aroused. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  meeting.  The 
leader  usually,  not  always,  rises  to  announce 


the  first  hymns  to  be  sung,  and  announces 
them  as  if  the  long  expected,  but  too  long 
delayed,  hour  had  at  last  come,  and  what  we 
do  we  must  do  quickly,  and  do  it  with  the 
spirit  and  understanding.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  pianist  who  is  always  present,  and 
is  usually  a  little  ahead  of  time  both  as  to  her 
arrival  at  the  meeting  and  in  her  playing. 
With  her  at  the  instrument,  the  people  cannot 
drag;  at  least  the  musical  part  of  the  service 
will  not  be  lifeless  or  listless ;  the  people  must 
sing  and  must  keep  up  or  make  themselves 
conspicuous  and  ridiculous  for  their  discords. 
As  to  the  number  of  hymns  sung  before  prayer 
or  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  governed 
by  circumstances;  if  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
seems  a  little  heavy  and  the  people  languid, 
we  may  sing  three  stirring  selections,  and  on 
the  third  one  perhaps,  have  the  people  rise, 
they  will  thus  sing  one-third  better. 

Then  it  is  understood  that  this  meeting  is 
for  the  people,  of  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
and  so  the  pastor  is  very  careful  not  to  rob 
them  of  their  time ;  his  remarks  seldom  exceed 
ten  minutes,  leaving  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  full  half  hour  in  which  to  give  testimony, 
offer  prayer,  quote  Scripture,  read  extracts  or 
ask  questions,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  we 
have  almost  forgotten  what  “painful  pauses’’ 
mean.  As  to  the  pastor’s  remarks,  he  has 
been  told  repeatedly  that  he  is  at  his  best  on 
Thursday  evening;  from  his  view  point  this  is 
quite  a  severe  comment  upon  his  pulpit  efforts, 
but  the  people  do  not  mean  it  in  that  way ;  it 
simply  means  that  he  reduces  his  thought  to 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  form  of  utter¬ 
ance;  the  informality  of  the  occasion  and  the 
cordial  fellowship  of  pastor  and  people  place 
him  in  very  close  spiritual  sympathy  with  all 
present,  and  for  the  time  we  feel  that  Christ’s 
prayer  has  been  answered,  “That  they  all  may 
be  one.’’  Sometimes  the  pastor  offers  the  first 
prayer,  but  more  frequently  he  reserves  his 
prayer  until  just  before  closing,  when  in  ten¬ 
der,  urgent  spirit  he  gathers  up  the  truths 
and  experiences  expressed  in  the  meeting  and 
presents  them  before  God  for  his  immediate 
and  continual  blessing. 

This,  in  brief,  is  our  method  and  manner  of 
conducting  the  mid-week  meeting.  Of  course 
no  two  meetings  are  conducted  exactly  alike, 
though  there  is  not  enough  difference  to  make 
the  people  curious  as  to  what  is  coming  next. 
I  do  not  suppose  our  meetings  are  very  different 
in  form  from  most  other  meetings  of  their  kind, 
but  for  some  reason  the  people,  old  and  young 
alike,  do  seem  to  enjoy  them  exceedingly. 

I  hope  you  and  your  kind-hearted  readers  will 
pardon  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun ;  as  I  have  been  simply  relating  an  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  than  aiming  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion,  I  could  not  well  avoid  it,  immodest 
though  it  might  seem ;  I  have  simply  tried  to 
comply  with  a  request  made  by  those  who  felt 
that  compliance  therewith  would  do  good,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  others. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  IN  MONTANA. 

We  commend  the  energy  and  perspicacity 
of  the  brother  who  writes  this  article.  He,  we 
are  certain,  will  never  figure  among  the  “un¬ 
employed  ministers,  ’ '  nor  will  his  church  ever 
be  “vacant”  of  hearers. — Ed.  Evan. 

The  backbone  of  the  American  Continent 
passes  through  Montana.  Like  all  backbones 
it  is  hard  and  gristly,  if  not  grizzly.  Moun¬ 
tain  towns  and  railroad  towns  are  usually 
tough,  but  a  mountain  railroad  town  combined 
is  usually  typified  by  the  grizzly  bears  that 
infest  the  wildwoods. 

Havre  is  emphatically  a  railroad  town.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Montana  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Montana  Divis¬ 


ion.  A  large  number  of  railroad  men  either 
make  their  home  or  lodge  here.  A  great  deal 
of  money  is  paid  out  monthly  which  makes 
business  prosperity.  Vice  as  well  as  virtue 
reaps  the  harvest.  Some  doubt  as  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  division  point  has  prevented 
investment  hitherto.  But  assurance  having 
been  given  of  the  President’s  decision  to  make 
Havre  a  permanent  division  point  a  stimulus 
has  been  afforded  to  business,  which  promises 
well  for  future  investment.  A  better  class  of 
people  is  coming  and' there  is  room  for  more. 
Presbyterians  are  especially  welcome.  A  dry, 
bracing  atmosphere  with  a  great  deal  of  cloud¬ 
less  sky  both  in  summer  and  winter  make  the 
climate  desirable,  while’the  free  circulation  of 
coin  makes  business  profitable.  A  tailor  could 
find  immediate  employment.  Dressmakers  are 
swamped  with  work.  Houses  with  three  rooms 
will  easily  rent  for  fifteenTdollars  a  month, 
while  house  help  is  almost  impossible  to  get. 
Every  house  is  engaged  long  before  it  is  ready 
for  occupancy  and  rooms  for  rent  are  engaged  as 
soon  as  the  work  of  construction  begins.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer  letters  from  Presby¬ 
terians  who  want  to  come  West  and  grow  up 
with  the  country.  Jons  E.  Day, 

Pastor  Pre.sbyterian  Church. 

Havre  Mont.,  Nov.  1,  1899' 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  long  pastor  of  the  Union 
Park  Congregational  Church  of  Chicago,  is 
being  urged  to  acceptIthe*lPresidency  of  Salt 
Lake  College.  Once  an  admired  New  School 
Presbyterian,  Dr.  Noble  has  long  been  a  tall 
and  comely  “tower  of  strength,”  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  At  one  time  in  his  busy 
life  he  used  to  write  quite  frequently  for  the 
religions  newspapers,  ’and  always,  especially 
in  a  recent  volume  of  Discourses,  he  has  shown 
an  even  and  first  rate  ability.  His  church  is  a 
large  one  and  must  entail  much  care,  hardly 
more  however  than  a  college  with  a  future  yet 
largely  to  be  achieved. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  Jr.  has  made  an 
excellent  impression  in  his  new  pastorate,  the 
Harlem  Church.  Congregations  have  been 
good,  and  there  is  renewed  interest  in  all 
departments  of  work. 

Dr.  Forbes  has  never  seen,  during  his  pastor¬ 
ate  of  fourteen  years  at  the  Adams  Memorial 
Church,  a  communion  service  at  which  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  received.  The  last  communion 
kept  up  the  excellent  record.  An  Armenian 
congregation  worships  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  there  being  about  three  thousand 
Armenians  resident  in  that  neighborhood. 
They  are  maturing  a  plan  to  erect  a  church  of 
their  own,  and  will  be  assisted  by  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Vance,  late  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. , 
preached  in  the  Chicago  Hyde  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  Sabbath,  November  5,  his 
first  sermon  in  his  new  charge. 

Evangelist  William  J.  Murphy  began  a  ten- 
day  series  of  Gospel  Temperance  meetings  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  November  15. 

The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.D.  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Reforms,  whose  second  annual 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Oshkosh. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  B.  Jackson,  for  many  years 
pastor  at  Emerald  Grove,  Wis.,  and  Litchfield, 
Minn.,  died  at  Minneapolis,  November  15, 
leaving  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  a  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Taylor  some  time  pastor  at 
Farmersbnrg,  Ind.,  has  gone  to  Westfield,  Wis., 
and  entered  upon  a  mission  work  in  that  town 
and  surrounding  country. 


November  23,  1899 
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THE  PURITAN  AS  A  COLONIST  AND  A  RE¬ 
FORMER.* 

This  is  a  work  which  should  receive  a  wide 
welcome  and  will  repay  close  perusal.  It  is 
issued  as  a  oompauiou  volume  to  "The  Puritan 
in  England  and  New  England,  ’’  published  three 
years  ago.  It  treats  with  considerable  detail 
some  aspects  of  the  subject  which  were  lightly 
or  not  at  all  touched  on  in  that  volume.  The 
two  works,  though  quite  distinct  and  each 
complete  in  itself,  have  this  complementary 
relation  to  each  other. 

Without  being  in  the  least  controversial  in 
tone,  style  or  substance,  it  is  obvious  from  the 
beginning  that  a  prime  motive  with  the  author 
has  been  to  bring  out  some  of  the  greater, 
nobler  and  gentler  elements  of  the  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim  character  which  for  many  reasons  and 
in  many  ways  have  been  neglected,  or  wholly 
lost  and  even  denied  to  them. 

The  opening  chapter  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Plymouth  foundation,  but  brief  as  it  is,  room 
enough  is  found  in  it  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
serious  religious  and  missionary  purpose  of 
the  enterprise,  and  to  show  how  large  and  dis¬ 
tinct  an  element  it  formed  in  it.  This  one  sen¬ 
tence  from  "Moert’s  Relation"  of  the  history: 
*  ‘  A  man  must  not  respect  only  to  live  and  doe 
good  to  himselfe,  but  he  should  see  where  he 
can  live  to  doe  most  good  to  others,  ’  ’  raises  the 
whole  emigration  to  the  noblest  plane  of  Ohris- 
tian  heroism,  where  it  stands  eminent  and 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

So  also  Dr.  Byington  gives  a  view  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  themselves  as  a  picked  and  organized 
company.  Though  it  does  not  vary  from  the 
older  representations,  it  reduces  some  of  the 
narratives  we  have  been  invited  to  accept  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  to  the  character  of 
malicious  caricature.  Look,  for  example,  at 
John  Robinson’s  letter  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
three  years  before  the  Pilgrims  embarked  and 
when  he  himself  expected  to  go  with  them : 

"1st.  We  verily  believe  and  trust  the  Lord  is 
with  us,  unto  whom  and  to  whose  service  we 
have  given  ourselves  in  many  trials. 

‘  •  2dly.  We  are  well  weaned  from  ye  delicate 
milke  of  our  mother  country,  and  enured  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  strange  and  hard  land. 

‘  *  3dly.  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them, 
industrious  and  frugal,  as  any  company  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world. 

"4thly.  We  are  knite  together  as  a  body  in  a 
most  stricte  and  sacred  bond  and  covenante  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  violation  whereof  we  make 
great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we 
doe  hould  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of 
each  other’s  good,  and  of  ye  whole  by  each  one 
and  so  mutually. 

"6th.  Lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other 
men  whom  small  things  can  discourage,  or 
small  discontentments  cause  to  wish  themselves 
home  againe. " 

Robinson  knew  these  people  well.  The  first 
year  was  not  over  before  they  had  proved  in 
the  hard  fight  they  were  making  at  Plymouth 
that  they  were  of  just  the  heroic  stuff  he  said 
they  were.  More  than  half  of  the  one  hundred 
and  one  who  came  over  in  the  Mayfiower  were 
dead,  but  when  the  Mayfiower  sailed  back  in 
April  and  a  free  passage  home  was  offered  in 
her,  not  one  of  the  heroic  band  turned  back. 

Bad  faith  to  the  Indians  is  another  count  in 
the  common  indictment  to  which  Dr.  Byington 
offers  a  gentle  but  effectual  correction.  The 
story  is  all  here.  It  is  told  in  a  series  of  facts 
which  support  and  interpret  themselves.  There 
never  was  a  happier  beginning  than  that  made 
with  Samoset,  Tisqnantnm  and  the  Plymouth 
Indians,  or  a  more  truly  Ohristian  alliance 
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than  that  formed  later  with  Massasoit,  chief 
of  the  Wampanoags. 

Dr.  Byington  has  laid  ns  all  under  obliga¬ 
tion  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  with  this  part 
of  his  story,  especially  in  unravelling  its  pain¬ 
ful  knots,  such  for  example,  as  King  Philip’s 
War — that  frightful  conflict  which  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  vitals  of  New  England  that 
when  it  closed,  as  so  well  informed  and  accu¬ 
rate  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of 
New  Haven  wrote,  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
in  all  New  England  that  was  not  in  mourning. 

The  best  and  on  the  whole  most  original 
chapter  in  the  volume  is  that  on  John  Eliot, 
his  saintly  work  among  the  Indians  and  its 
results — a  work  which  by  its  very  success  and 
great  progress  among  the  Indians  roused  the 
pagan  and  savage  elements  among  them  to  the 
ferocities  of  King  Philip’s  War.  Dr.  Bying¬ 
ton  tells  with  good  effect  the  story  of  Eliot’s 
meeting  their  Sachem  and  pressing  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Christian  faith.  The  chief,  it  is  said, 
rose  and  taking  hold  of  a  button  on  Eliot’s  coat 
replied  with  vehemence:  "leave  no  more  for 
your  Gospel  than  for  that  button.”  Yet  this  was 
the  son  of  Massasoit.  He  holds  to  the  abo¬ 
riginal  history  of  this  country  something  such 
a  relation  as  that  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
apostate  to  primitive  Christianity.  His  rising 
was,  as  Dr.  Byington  points  out,  a  rally  of 
the  pagan  forces,  and  Christian  civilization 
triumphed  in  their  overthrow.  Not  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  old  French  War,  not  in  the 
gloomiest  months  of  the  Civil  War,  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  New  England,  were  the  peo¬ 
ple  brought  so  low  or  called  on  for  such  sacri¬ 
fices  as  in  King  Philip’s  War. 

It  should  be  well  understood  by  this  time 
that  bad  as  the  Salem  witchcraft  panic  was, 
the  first  signs  of  sound  healthy  opinion  on  this 
subject  anywhere  in  the  world  were  in  New 
England.  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
cannot  throw  stones  at  Puritan  New  England. 
In  Plymouth  colony,  no  witch  was  ever  exe¬ 
cuted,  nor  in  Rhode  Island,  nor  in  Connecticut. 

The  Quaker  history  is  another  of  the  points 
in  which  New  England  has  been  made  to 
suffer  for  not  being  a  whole  century  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Dr.  Byington 
admits  that  she  was  not,  and  says  justly  that 
this  is  the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said 
against  her  in  this  matter.  Death  was  a  cruel 
penalty,  even  then,  to  visit  on  such  offences, 
but  no  state  in  the  world  either  then  or  now 
could  permit  women  to  we^k  naked  down  the 
streets  or  into  the  congregations  in  the 
churches,  or  to  insult,  denounce  and  attack  the 
magistrates,  as  the  predecessors  of  the  quiet, 
inoffensive  and  non  resistent  Quakers  of  re¬ 
cent  times  were  wont  to  do  in  those  days. 

The  chapter  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Puritans 
has  little  connection  with  the  work  and  is  not 
well  enough  done  to  add  much  to  it. 

The  New  Born  Cuba.  By  Franklin  Matthews. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  1899.  |2.60. 

This  is  one  of  an  admirable  series  upon  our 
new  American  possessions  and  policy  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.  No  one  who  wishes 
to  be  up  to  date  upon  these  subjects  can  afford 
to  overlook  them.  A  careful  perusal  of  The 
New  Born  Cuba  will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  hand  of  destiny  is  guiding  us  aright ;  even 
though  we  make  an  occasional  stumble.  It  is 
wonderful  what  American  order  and  reform 
has  done  for  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  He 
who  reads  must  agree  with  Mr.  Matthews  that 
"Cuba’s  future  will  reveal  and  justify  the 
wise  and  beneficent  acts  of  the  American  offi¬ 
cials  during  its  beginning  and  early  growth. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  later  complica¬ 
tions,  American  occupation  of  Onba  assuredly 
was  started  right."  The  author  tells  us  he 
went  to  the  island  an  anti -expansionist  and 
came  back  convinced  that  ‘  ‘  Cuba  will  not  be 
all  that  Cuba  can  be  unless  it  is  under  our 


flag."  The  chapters  on  Street  Cleaning  and 
on  Sanitation  are  an  epitome  of  American 
progress.  Indeed  there  is  little  surplusage  in 
the  whole  work.  The  interesting  photographs 
make  a  finished  setting  to  the  volume.  For 
instructive  and  interesting  reading  upon  a 
subject  of  which  every  American  should  have 
accurate  knowledge  we  commend  this  book. 
The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  By 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  |1. 60. 

Mr.  Stockton  is  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of 
children’s  stories  as  all  readers  of  Saint 
Nicholas  who  remember  his  charming  fairy 
tales  and  The  Story  of  Viteaux  and  A 
Jolly  Fellowship  will  attest.  The  Young 
Master  of  Hyson  Hall  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  a  story  for  boys ;  but  will  interest 
girls  and  grown-ups  as  well.  The  tale  is 
wrapped  in  mystery  from  start  to  finish.  The 
strange  disappearance  of  Mr.  Geoffrey,  the 
troubles  of  the  young  master,  and  the  many 
adventures  with  which  the  book  is  crowded 
make  it  most  interesting  reading.  By  far  the 
best  character  of  the  book  is  the  miraculous 
gun.  Old  Bruden,  for  it  is  its  subtle  influence 
and  beneficent  presence  that  brings  good  out 
of  evil  and  ultimate  success  out  of  threatened 
difficulties.  Many  a  boy  will  read  the  revised 
Phillip  Berkeley  and  revel  in  its  clever 
yarns  and  its  interesting  situations. 

Young  April.  By  Egerton  Castle.  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  A.  B.  Wensell.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  New  York:  1889.  |1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  which  grows  in  interest  as 
one  reads  it.  It  is  very  cleverly  arranged,  and 
has  the  making  of  a  fine  work  of  fiction  in  it. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  it  is  an  undeveloped  book 
and  a  careful  working  over  would  have  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  author  and  readers 
alike.  The  book  is  full  of  crudity ;  a  trifle 
forced  in  style,  and  its  characters  are  unreal. 
But  the  plan  of  the  work  is  extremely  clever, 
relating  how  the  new  Duke  of  Rochester 
spends  the  interval  between  his  bondship 
under  a  watchful  tutor,  and  his  attaining  his 
majority  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  his 
new  position.  There  are  but  thirty  days,  but 
they  are  full  of  excitement  and  interest.  Our 
hero  makes  many  friends,  attends  a  royal 
court,  goes  through  several  love  affairs  and 
figures  in  two  duels  during  that  short  period. 
It  is  the  whole  life  of  the  man  condensed  into 
An  April  Month,"  A  memory  of  folly  and  frolic, 
of  joy  and  of  the  bitterness  which  paid  for  it ; 
a  kiss  from  an  idealized  woman  under  a  starlit 
sky,"  and  at  the  end  a  few  shriveled  relics. 

The  story  is  much  like  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
and  portions  of  it  are  on  an  equal  plane  with 
that  famous  work.  But  as  a  whole  it  has 
missed  being  a  fine  novel,  and  is  relegated  to 
the  far  lower  position  of  a  very  clever  story. 

In  Chimney  Corners.  By  Seamus  MacManus. 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  McClure  Com¬ 
pany.  |1.60. 

In  Chimney  Corners  is  a  collection  of  tales 
of  giants,  witches,  kings  and  invincible  jacks 
genuinely  Celtic,  and  abounding  in  invention. 

What  Selma  Lagerlof  has  done  for  the  Swedish 
folk  lore  in  Gosta  Berling  Mr.  MacManus  has 
contributed  to  the  Irish  tales,  preserving  the 
truly  national  flavor  in  unmistakable  Irish 
spirit,  and  in  so  doing  has  struck  a  new  note 
in'  literature.  Though  there  are  many  Irish 
stories,  none  are  so  racy  and  genuine  as  these. 
They  are  dedicated  to  "Our  brave  Boys  and 
Girls  who  have  fared  forth  from  their  homes, 
traveling  away  and  away,  far  further  than  I 
could  tell  yon  and  twice  further  than  yon 
could  tell  me  in  the  Strange  Land  Beyond  to 
push  their  fortune." 

Miss  Pamela  Oolman  Smith  has  drawn  for 
the  book  a  series  of  colored  illustrations, 
altogether  unusual  in  their  Imagination  and 
decorative  strength.  The  fine  cover  design  ia 
in  the  same  spirit. 
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For  the  accommodation  of  out  of  town  buy¬ 
ers  this  volume  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  on  approval. 

La.  Princesse  Lointaixb.  By  Edmond  Rostand. 

Translated  by  Charles  Renauld.  Fred  A. 

Stokes  and  Company. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  a  translation  in  the 
two-fold  sense,  first  as  a  careful,  exact  render¬ 
ing  of  the  text  and  as  a  piece  of  literature  by 
itself.  Edmond  Rostand’s  verse  is  peculiarly 
French,  the  beauty  depends  largely  upon  the 
musical  flow  of  words  and  rythms,  the  suiting 
of  sound  to  sense  and  often  whimsical  bizarre 
expressions  that  add  to  the  originality  in  the 
French,  but  translated  literally  sound  banal 
and  eccentric. 

La  Princesse  Lointaine  is  an  early  play  in 
verse.  The  fabric  is  very  slight,  there  is  no 
plot,  development  and  denouement  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  sense  of  the  drama,  or  as  in  the  later,  more 
complete  play,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  The  whole 
play  centres  on  one  theme,  the  pursuit  of  the 
ideal.  The  lover  of  the  far  away  Princess 
reaches  her  when  he  is  dying,  but  the  love  had 
glorified  the  man  and  all  who  had  borne  the 
journey  with  him  till  it  melts  even  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  awakens  in  her  a  new  spiritual  soul. 

The  romantic  and  extravagant  spirit  is  thor¬ 
oughly  French  as  well  as  the  delicacy  and 
musical  flow  of  the  verse  and  though  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  labored  to  give  a  careful  and  exact 
translation,  the  English  version  cannot  be  truly 
called  a  poem. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

There  is  but  one  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  That 
one,  however,  seems  to  have  an  unlimited 
stock  of  fun.  Readers  of  the  Stygian  series, 
who  have  laughed  over  The  House-boat  on  the 
Styx,  and  its  companion.  The  Pursuit  of  the 
House-boat,  will  welcome  The  Enchanted  Type¬ 
writer.  That  wonderful  machine,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  possession,  is  used  nocturnally  by  Bos¬ 
well  and  Xanthippe  in  their  work  for  the 
Stygian  Gazette,  and  serves  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  human  knowledge  much  interesting 
information  regarding  present  day  Hades. 
Among  the  best  jokes  of  the  book  are  Peter 
Newell’s  illustrations,  noticeably  Xanthippe 
dressed  as  a  modern  schoolmarm  and  Cerberus 
in  the  garb  of  a  fox  terrier.  The  humor  of  the 
story  is  of  the  usual  Bangs  variety ;  a  trifle 
broad  and  lacking  the  qualities  of  true  wit. 
For  a  clever  bit  of  drollery  though — laughter 
for  a  tired  and  overburdened  mind — we  would 
recommend  The  Enchanted  Typewriter.  (Har¬ 
pers.  $1.  Illustrated. ) 

A  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams’s 
Amateur  Photography  is  made  necessary  by  the 
rapid  development  of  this  popular  art.  The 
present  edition  retains  most  of  the  characteris¬ 
tic  features  of  the  book  as  it  originally  ap¬ 
peared,  omitting  all  that  has  become  obsolete 
within  the  past  six  years  and  adding  all  that 
is  of  new  value.  The  manual  has  been  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of 
coated  paper,  which  brings  out  its  half  tone 
reproductions  beautifully.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
photography,  from  the  description  of  the  parts 
of  a  camera  to  the  completed  picture.  It  con¬ 
tains  also  valuable  formulae  for  the  many  solu¬ 
tions  and  compounds  required  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  work.  Unquestionably  Mr. 
Adams’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  we 
have  seen,  its  style  being  so  simple  and  con¬ 
secutive  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  understood 
by  the  beginner.  While  it  claims  to  cover  only 
that  portion  of  the  field  which  can  be  easily 
mastered  by  the  amateur,  it  goes  into  many 
branches  which,  if  mastered,  will  give  results 
not  far  below  the  standard  set  by  professionals. 
(Baker  and  Taylor.  Paper,  75;  cloth,  |1.25. ) 

If  yon  wish  food  for  much  thought  read 
Bolton  Hall’s  Thingt  As  They  Are.  The  food 
is  both  sweet  and  bitter  to  the  taste:  sweet 


becau^e  these  essays  on  the  development  of 
man  contain  many  valuable  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  and  moreover  the  whole  book  has  an 
optimistic  and  altruistic  tone.  Bitter,  for 
there  is  too  much  outspoken  radicalism  in  the 
work.  Mr.  Hall  speaks  his  mind  freely  and 
without  temporizing.  His  advanced  views  are 
dangerous  doctrines  for  an  unformed  mind ;  but 
most  valuable  to  one  who  has  studied  into 
matters  of  political  economy  enough  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  good  from  the  evil.  The  fables  at 
the  end  of  the  serious  reading  are  some  of  them 
extremely  clever,  while  others  rather  border 
upon  the  ridiculous.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  well  worth  reading  if  one’s  mind  is 
“settled”  upon  certain  questions.  There  are 
topics  which  it  is  unwise  to  discuss  without 
years  of  careful  preparation.  Mr.  Hall  has 
rushed  in  rather  too  carelessly  for  the  average 
steady  conservative  of  modern  civilization. 
Still  there  is  food  for  much  thought  in  the 
work,  even  though  it  be  of  a  kind  that  requires 
a  careful  digestion.  ( Small  and  Maynard. ) 

Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood,  by  William 
Everett  Cram,  sounds  like  a  book  of  Natural 
History  for  children.  It  is  rather  for  children 
of  advanced  age  and  grown  ups.  Indeed,  it 
will  pay  anyone  to  read  this  interesting  vol¬ 
ume,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  crispness  of  winter 
and  the  breeziness  of  the  New  England  fields. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  lesser  beasts  of  our 
American  woods  and  meadows.  Mr.  Cram’s 
book  will  fill  a  much  needed  want.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  active  observer  rather  than  the 
minute,  carefully  substantiated  diary  of  the 
true  naturalist.  The  author  is  rather  fond  of 
guesses;  and  very  clever  indeed  at  drawing 
conclusions.  The  trne  naturalist  though,  goes 
only  to  the  length  of  his  own  observations  and 
does  not  dare  to  venture  beyond  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes  and  ears.  But  the  average 
reader  will  prefer  the  chatty,  confidential 
essays  of  a  skillful  observer  to  the  detailed, 
cut  and  dried  report  of  the  systematic  natural¬ 
ist.  (Small  and  Maynard.) - Burns’s  Repre¬ 

sentative  Poems  with  Carlyle’s  Essay,  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  present  day  school  books. 
Mr.  Hanson’s  edition  is  in  perfect  taste,  and  it 
was  a  most  clever  idea  to  arrange  the  approach 
to  the  great  essay  through  the  sweetest  verses 
of  the  poet  and  a  personal  introduction  to 
Burns  and  Carlyle.  It  is  more  than  a  text¬ 
book  :  it  is  the  complete  arrangement  of  one  of 
the  world’s  masterpieces;  the  finished  setting 
of  a  literary  jewel.  (Ginn. ) 

The  Authority  of  Criticism  and  Other  Essays, 
by  William  P.  Trent,  makes  an  impression  of 
the  author  as  one  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
more  from,  though  he  has  already  published 
on  the  poet  of  the  South,  Gilmore  Simms, 
and  Milton,  and  is  a  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South  at  Sewanee.  He  has  the  rare 
and  great  gift  of  a  characteristic  English  style 
and  holds  his  way  with  firm,  cool  judgment 
amid  the  battling  schools.  The  first  essay, 
which  gives  name  to  the  volume,  is  a  thoroughly 
sane  and  helpful  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
vexed  question  which  underlies  all  criticism,  as 
to  its  authority  and,  the  source  of  author¬ 
ity.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  an  author  who 
believes  that  morals  have  a  certain  definite  and 
dominating  relation  to  art.  ( Scribner.  |1. 50. ) 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  vrrite  such  a 
book  as  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions  than  Mrs. 
William  A.  Scndder.  She  has  been  all  her  life 
in  missionary  service,  and  as  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark 
remarks  in  the  Introduction,  “is  enthusiastic 
in  her  love  of  the  cause ;  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  the  past,  and  his  bow  of  promise  over  all 
the  future.  ’  ’  She  writes  well  and  in  a  way 
which  should  interest  young  people  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers.  The  history  of  Christian 
missions  is  full  of  every  great  and  inspiring 
quality  that  man  ever  developed  in  this  world. 


Mrs.  Scndder  appreciates  these  points  and  does 
not  fail  to  bring  them  out.  Her  book  is  well 
arranged  for  advanced  classes  in  the  Sunday- 
school  or  monthly  current  use,  and  is  written 
with  knowledge  and  good  sense.  (Revell.  |1.) 

The  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  are  now  publishing  in  their 
series  and  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  an 
extremely  convenient  edition  which  they  have 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  title, 
Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary.  It  is  an  octavo 
of  1,062  pages,  and  the  latest  and  fullest 
abridgment  of  the  International  Webster.  It 
contains  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form 
pretty  much  all  that  would  be  of  use  to  the 
general  reader  or  the  college  student  which 
is  in  the  International.  The  reduction  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  Vocabulary  is  slightly  reduced,  by 
the  omissiou  of  the  rarer  tehnical  terms.  The 
Etymologies  and  Pronunciation  stand  much  the 
same.  The  Definitions  are  given  in  the  order 
of  historical  development  and  are  but  little 
changed  from  the  form  in  which  they  were 
left  in  the  International  by  Porter,  Gilman  and 
Whitney.  This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  the 
Primary,  Common  School,  High  School,  Aca¬ 
demic  and  Collegiate,  the  next  in  order  being 
the  International.  We  have  believed  that 
among  all  the  English  dictionaries,  Webster 
stands  first  in  general  usefulness  and  lexi- 
graphical  good  sense.  This  is  a  preference, 
the  benefit  of  which  would  also  accrue  to  the 
abridged  Collegiate  Edition.  ($4.) 

Plain  Talks  in  Psalm  and  Parable  is  a  book 
which  is  hardly  worth  reviewing.  It  might  be 
called  the  quintessence  of  twaddle  abbreviated 
into  incoherency.  Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  seems  to 
consider  himself  a  second  Walt  Whitman,  as 
well  as  a  defender  of  the  oppressed.  Take  the 
strength  and  the  beauty  out  of  Whitman  and 
possibly  the  two  might  faintly  resemble  each 
other.  To  say  the  book  is  in  execrable  taste 
and  that  the  Psalms  are  soporific  doses  is  to 
score  its  real  defects  lightly.  Truly  we  can 
agree  with  the  author  and  “pity  our  dilettante 
literary  men  and  artists;  our  drawing-room 
reformers.  ”  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  “  poet  of 
the  poor”  and  another  thing  to  be  a  poor  poet. 
(Small,  Maynard.  |1.50. ) 

Sketches  of  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great  City,  by  M. 
A.  Woolf,  edited  by  Joseph  Haines.  A  series 
of  selections  from  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  late  Mr.  Woolf’s  contributions  to  Life  and 
Judge.  Mr.  Woolf  was  born  in  England  in 
1837,  was  brought  to  this  country  in  infancy, 
contributed  sketches  to  the  journals  as  a  young 
man,  for  a  while  turned  aside  to  the  stage,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  returned  to  his 
profession  and  studied  for  a  time  with  Edouard 
Frere  in  France.  His  How  it  Happened  at 
the  National  Academy  made  his  reputation. 
His  later  work  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
child  life  among  the  poor.  This  is  the  note 
which  is  carried  through  this  series  of  exam¬ 
ples  with  much  humor  and  pathos.  Mr.  Woolf 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  last  March  at 
Brooklyn.— (Putnam. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  will  have  a  seasonable  out-of- 
door  story  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Edwin 
Markham’s  latest  poem,  a  tale  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  War  by  Robert  Barr,  and  stories  by  Octave 
Thanet  and  G.  B.  Loomis. 

The  Congregational  International  Council 
proceedings  at  Boston  will  soon  be  published 
in  a  volume.  Only  the  number  necessary  to 
supply  delegates  and  fill  orders  will  be  printed. 
The  book  may  be  ordered  of  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Hazen,  Anburndale,  Mass.  The  subscription 
price,  $2,  should  be  sent  with  the  order, 
which  should  reach  him  at  once.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  book  will  be  ready  in  December.  It 
will  doubtless  inclnde^Dr.  Fairbaim’s  sermon 
before  the  Council. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Soatbem  Cross  of  Melbonrne  in  far 
Australia,  says  that  for  some  time  past  there 
has  been  talk  in  Australia  of  a  desire  to  unite 
Oongregationalists  and  Presbyterians  in  one 
Church.  It  says: 

We  do  not  know  in  the  least  whether  the 
talk  represented  any  very  definite  plan,  bnt  it 
has  always  seemed  to  ns  that  if  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  to  remain  an  absolutely  independent 
entity  with  the  Congregationalists,  no  union 
with  an  organized  body  like  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  possible.  For  it  is  undeniably  the 
lack  of  organization  and  unity  which  has 
prevented  Congregationalism  from  taking  the 
very  great  place  in  the  Church  life  of  Australia 
which  it  seemed  at  one  period  likely  to  take. 
Consequently,  union  of  denominations  on  a 
basib  of  no  organic  union  of  congregations 
must  necessarily  seem,  to  a  Church  like  the 
Presbyterian,  a  retrograde  movement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  little 
likelihood  of  anything  coming  of  this  attract¬ 
ive  idea. 

But  a  new  prospect  is  likely  to  be  opened  up 
by  letters  which  Dr.  Parker  of  the  City  Tem¬ 
ple,  has  written  to  the  British  Weekly.  He 
admits  that  English  Congregationalism  has 
passed  away  from  the  purely  Congregational 
idea.  Under  the  teaching  of  experience  some 
considerable  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
organic  union  of  the  congregations,  and  it  is 
being  strongly  felt  either  that  they  must  go 
back  or  go  on.  The  present  position  is,  Dr. 
Parker  says,  productive  of  grave  unrest.  He 
asks  in  which  direction  the  movement  is  to  be, 
and  slowly,  unwillingly,  tentatively,  shivering 
on  the  brink,  he  dips  his  toe  into  the  stream 
of  evolution  forward.  At  the  same  time, 
apparently,  he  will  draw  back  if  the  general 
opinion  should  not  support  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  thinks  that  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve 
the  autonomy  of  each  church  (i.  e.  congrega¬ 
tion),  while  the  British  Congregational  Church 
“legislated  on  all  large  denominational  ques¬ 
tions;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  them,  but  pass  resolutions  that 
would  be  effective,  and  indeed,  authoritative.” 
He  would  let  this  central  body  largely  control 
entrance  to  the  ministry,  and  he  would  like  to 
see  it  provide  the  equivalent  for  an  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers’  Fund.  He  would  not  permit 
it,  however,  to  issue  any  formal  creed,  bnt  if 
he  gave  so  much  to  the  central  body,  he  would 
have  to  give  it  that  power  too,  in  the  end. 
Now,  with  Congregationalism  organized  in 
that  fashion,  union  with  Presbyterians  would 
be  easy.  If  the  length  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  or  its  wording  were  objected  to, 
for  a  great  Christian  object  like  this,  there 
would,  we  believe,  be  little  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Presbyterians  to  restate  their  creed. 
If  Dr.  Parker’s  proposals  are  not  decisively  re¬ 
jected  by  Australian  Congregationalism,  we 
think  the  question  of  union  with  Presbyterians 
at  once  becomes  a  practical  one. 

Bnt,  indeed,  if  that  becomes  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  why  should  we  not  dream  even  more 
beneficent  dreams?  What  really  good  ground 
is  there  for  not  seeking  a  union  of  all  the 
Evangelical  Churches  which  admit  the  validity 
of  each  other's  orders?  What  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  it  would  be  if  the 
Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational 
Churches  were  united  I  What  waste  of  re¬ 
sources  would  be  prevented  I  What  miserable 
rivalries  would  be  put  an  end  to  I  What  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  great  forward  movement  in  home 
mission  work  which  should  reach  every  scat¬ 
tered  bush-family  of  white  people  would  be 
opened  before  us  in  that  easel  Some  will 
object  that  if  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  were 
taken  away,  zeal  and  energv  would  decay  like¬ 
wise.  But  we  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  our 
religions  life  as  that  would  come  to.  More¬ 
over,  there  would  still  be  separation  enough  to 
keep  us  all  active,  even  if  such  a  union  as  we 
have  ventured  to  dream  of  were  accomplished. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  notes  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  a  new  quarter 
of  the  world.  Its  observance  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  probably  not  be  very  general 
on  the  SOth,  bnt  yet  a  beginning.  As  for  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  the  Hawaiian  group  must 
take  the  precedence.  The  early  missionary 
families  resident  there,  and  their  descendants 
have  kept  the  seemly  American  festival  for 
now  three  generations.  Doubtless  the  observ¬ 
ance  will  be  more  general  there  this  year,  see¬ 


ing  they^are  “annexed,”  than  ever  before,  and 
following  the  fiag,  extend  to  other  groups,  we 
know  not— nor  do  they  at  Washington— just 
how  many : 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  delightful 
custom,  so  long  observed  in  this  country  with 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  people,  of  setting 
apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  thanksgiving  unto 
God  for  his  manifold  blessings,  is  now  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Cabans.  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  Brooke,  mindful  of  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
turning  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  all 
blessings  bestowed,  and  of  invoking  Divine 
aid  for  the  future,  and  believing  that  no  coun¬ 
try  or  people  have  more  to  be  thankful  for  or 
greater  opportunities  to  look  forward  to  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  recommending  that  in  accord  with  the 
custom  in  the  United  States,  the  people  of 
Cuba  on  Thursday,  November  80,  suspend  their 
usual  avocations,  and  convene  at  their  re¬ 
spective  places  of  worship  to  offer  thanks  unto 
God.  The  annual  return  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
is  anticipated  and  hailed  by  our  people  with 
emotions  of  joy.  In  the  past  each  recurring 
day  has  been  fraught  with  blessing  and  has 
brought  to  the  homes  of  the  land  much  sweet, 
social,  and  religious  enjoyment.  It  calls  a 
halt  on  our  secular  employments  and  pursuits, 
and  invites  to  a  grateful  consideration  of  the 
benefits  received  from  the  Provider  of  all  good 
An  abuse  of  the  day  by  thoughtless,  worldly, 
unappreciative  individuals  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  national  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Ruler  and  Benefactor, 
unto  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  things. 
Our  new  possessions  will  feel  the  elevating  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  proper  observance. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  doubtless  heard 
of  the  hard-shell  preacher  who,  dilating  on  the 
raptures  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  reaching 
for  a  climax,  exclaimed,  “My  brethren,  to  sum 
it  all  up.  Heaven  is  just  a  Kentucky  of  a 
place  1  ’  ’  And  yet  our  esteemed  contemporary 
questions,  in  fact,  denies,  though  in  mild  and 
careful  phrase,  that  there  is  a  Kentucky  the¬ 
ology.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  plenty  of 
good,  enlightened,  exemplary  Presbyterians, 
down  that  way ; 

Among  the  popular  preachers  at  Northfield 
last  summer  was  the  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith 
D.D.  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
somewhat  noted  for  his  radical  views  on  the 
Bible  and  theology.  He  also  traveled  considera¬ 
bly  in  this  country,  preached  in  Chicago,  and 
was  offered  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  that  city.  He  also  must 
have  received  good  impressions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  for  since  his  return  home,  he  spoke 
of  them  very  appreciatively.  Bnt  somehow  he 
is  altogether  “off”  with  respect  to  Kentucky 
Presbyterians.  Of  them  he  says: 

“In  Kentucky,  unfortunately,  we  find  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  of  Anglo  Saxon  progress  in 
education  and  religion.  There  the  Calvinism 
of  the  last  century  has  degenerated  into  an 
ignorant  fatalism,  and  the  Calvinistic  formulas 
are  made  an  excuse  for  gross  misconduct.  ‘I’m 
doomed  to  hell  anyway,  ’  says  the  profligate ; 
‘I’ll  make  the  best  of  it.’  So  he  sins  hard  to 
make  sure  of  what  he  wants  in  at  least  one 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  firm  con¬ 
fidence  in  election  to  heaven  emboldens  many 
to  au  almost  equal  indulgence  in  vice.  The  one 
chance  of  these  people  is  their  religion,  dis¬ 
torted  though  it  be.  ” 

It  is  true  that  Kentucky  has  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  not  to  be  commended— its  horse-racing,  its 
whiskey  producing,  its  family  fends,  and  its 
duels.  But  these  are  things  in  which  Ken¬ 
tucky  Presbyterians  do  not  indulge.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  communicants  of  Kentucky  number 
80,000,  representing  160,000  of  the  population 
of  that  state.  There  are  no  more  earnest,  pure- 
living,  self  denying,  Bible-loving  and  devoted 
Christians  to  be  found  anywhere  else  than  are 
in  Kentucky.  They  also  are  active  and  gener 
ons  in  promoting  education,  having  two  Pres¬ 
byterian  colleges,  two  Presbyterian  theological 
seminaries,  and  several  academies  and  young 
ladies’  seminaries  under  Presbyterian  control. 
Dr.  Smith  has  probably  been  imposed  upon  by 
some  mischievous  persons,  or  has  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  description  of  the  “Mountain 
Whites,  ”  and  concluded  that  they  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Kentucky  Presbyterians,  but  they 
are  not,  nor  are  they  representative  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  any  state  of  our  nation. 
When  Dr.  Smith  returns  he  must  keep  clear  of 
those  lying  in  wait  to  deceive  unsuspicious 
foreigners,  or  of  those  who  like  to  tell  big 


stories  concerning  the  condition  of  the  “Moun¬ 
tain  Whites,  ’  ’  or  any  other  class  of  people. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  shall  we  do  with  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert?”  as  if  anticipating  a  deal  of  question¬ 
ing  and  opposition  over  that  matter.  First,  as 
to  the  expediency  and  wisdom  of  introducing 
so  disturbing  a  subject ;  and  second,  as  to  the 
answer  it  feels  constrained  to  make  to  it.  We 
have  read  its  article  with  much  interest ;  bnt 
we  do  not  at  all  share  its  apprehensions  of 
opposition  to  its  tenor  by  a  large  portion  of  its 
readers.  We  venture  to  think  that  it  will  be 
surprised  at  the  paucity  of  those  who  will 
oppose  or  question  its  course : 

Our  readers  often  disagree  with  us,  no  doubt ; 
and  half  the  time  we  could  so  easily  avoid  this 
by  leaving  unsaid  some  things  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  cause  disagreement.  Why  not  leave 
them  unsaid  then?  There  may  be  some  who 
would  say:  “Because  constitutionally  a  tem- 
'porizing  course  is  impossible  for  some  people.  ” 
A  better  reason  is,  because  we  believe  that 
some  things  retd  to  be  said  whether  they  are 
unpopular  or  not.  If  someone  ought  to  say 
them,  why  not  we?  This  is  a  prelude  to  a 
remark  which  we  know  will  arouse  strong 
opposition ;  but  we  say  it  deliberately  all  the 
same.  It  is  this :  We  believe  that  Prof.  Arthur 
C.  McGiffert  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  present  relations  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Why?  Because  we  agree  with  his 
views  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  some  other 
controverted  points?  By  no  means,  for,  as 
those  who  know  us  best  are  well  aware,  we 
most  radically  disagree  with  Dr.  McGiffert. 
But  because  we  believe  that  General  Assembly 
has  done  all  that  is  necessary  in  its  declara¬ 
tions  two  years  in  succession;  and  because  we 
believe  that  Dr.  McGiffert.  mistaken  in  many 
ways  as  we  regard  him,  has  still  a  right  to 
exercise  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a  trained 
theologian  and  scholar.  He  is  a  man  of  con¬ 
science  and  deep  convictions.  On  most  points 
he  is  in  agreement  with  the  general  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  Confession  of  Faith.  He  declares 
as  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian,  and  one  who 
certainly  understands  the  questions  in  dispute 
that  he  regards  himself  as  having  still  a  right¬ 
ful  place  in  our  Church.  Who  are  we  to  say 
that  he  is  wrong  in  this  respect?  We  believe 
that  in  time  some  of  his  extreme  views  will  be 
modified.  Even  if  they  are  not  we  still  could 
never  vote  to  suspend  him  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry  for  holding  such  views.  Much 
must  be  left  to  a  man’s  own  conscience,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  know  that  man  to  be  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  high  character  and  careful  study.  Had 
he  said  in  reply  to  the  utterances  of  General 
Assembly:  “I  see  that  I  am  too  far  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  ministry ;  and  I  therefore  quietly 
withdraw;”  we  confess  that  it  would  have 
been  much  of  a  relief ;  but  as  he  still  insists 
that  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  Church,  and 
declines  to  withdraw  we  can  but  honor  his 
convictions;  and  should  not  dare  to  vote  to 
suspend  him.  Is  this  position  illogical?  We 
suppose  many  of  our  best  friends  will  say  that 
it  is.  We  expect  to  find  such  a  view  decidedly 
unpopular.  We  could  save  ourselves  some 
trouble  by  keeping  quiet  about  the  matter. 
But  feeling  as  we  do  such  a  course  would  be 
dishonest.  We  have  no  desire  to  influence  any 
one  to  view  matters  as  we  do.  The  great 
majority  of  our  brethren  in  pulpit  and  pew 
have  undoubtedly  reached  a  quite  different 
conclusion.  They  have  their  rights,  as  we  all 
have  Personally,  as  we  need  hardly  repeat, 
we  have  no  desire  for  the  large  liberty  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  that  we  ask  for  some  of  our 
brethren.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  views 
that  are  accepted  by  all  as  orthodox;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  bind  another 
to  such  lines  of  thinking.  These  matters  will 
never  be  settled  by  votes  or  by  church  discip¬ 
line.  They  can  be  settled  only  by  kind,  calm, 
Christian  discussion. 

The  Examiner  has  this  on  an  important 
matter : 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  Congress  will  be  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  chaplains  for 
our  increased  army  in  the  Philippines.  In 
some  unaccountable  way  this  matter  was  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  when  the  new  Army  Bill  was 
framed,  so  that  the  number  is  still  limited  to 
thirty.  Of  these  about  a  dozen  are  superannu¬ 
ated  or  unfit  for  service.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  chaplains  recently  ordered  to  the  front  ten 
are  endeavoring,  in  ways  not  at  all  creditable, 
to  escape  the  service  and  remain  at  home. 
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KEEPING  THE  SABBATH. 

Introductory  Lesson. 

We  shall  lamentably  fail  of  getting  from  the 
portion  for  to-day  its  rich  spiritual  and  prac¬ 
tical  lessons,  if  we  look  npon  it  only  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  (symbolic,  as  of  course  it  mnst  in  this  case 
be)  of  how  we,  as  Christians,  are  to  observe 
Sunday,  our  own  Holy  Day.  It  is  only  by 
studying  the  passage  in  its  true  historical 
sense,  only  by  seeking  to  ascertain  why,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  time  of  storm  and  stress  through 
which  the  Jewish  people  were  passing,  so 
much  was  made  of  this  one  religious  duty 
among  many  others  which  the  Law  of  Moses 
prescribed ;  what  indeed  at  this  period  was  the 
true  significance  of  Sabbath  keeping,  and  of 
precisely  the  method  of  Sabbath  keeping  which 
Nehemiah  so  strongly  insisted  upon ;  it  is  only 
by  gaining  a  clear  idea  of  these  things  that 
we  can  understand  the  place  of  Sabbath 
observance  in  the  religious  history  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  God;  and  so  gain  a  just  view  of  its 
spiritual  significance  for  the  Church  and  for 
Christians  to-day. 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  the  whole  chapter 
from  which  our  lesson  is  taken  (Nehemiah 
xiii. )  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  its  key¬ 
note  is  separateness.  Separateness  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  from  alien  tribes  ( verse  1 ) ;  separate¬ 
ness  in  the  Temple  from  all,  who  even  though 
acknowledging  the  same  God  were  not  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  Law  of  Moses  (vss.  4,  5,  8,  9, 
compare  22);  separation  of  apart  of  every 
one’s  property  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (vss. 
11-13);  separation  of  a  portion  of  every  one’s 
time  to  his  worship  (vss.  15  22);  separateness 
in  family  life  and  family  relations  from  all 
who  were  not  members  of  the  nation  (vss.  23- 
30).  This  separateness  is  not  only  the  keynote 
of  this  chapter;  it  has  been  from  that  day  to 
the  present  time  the  keynote  of  Jewish  life, 
the  clue  to  Jewish  history. 

The  necessity  for  this  separateness  had  be¬ 
come  urgent  in  the  minds  of  the  spiritually 
enlightened  leaders  of  the  people,  men  like 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  the  authors  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.  The  lesson  of  the  Exile  to  men 
such  as  these  was  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  none  other  than  a  Chosen  Nation ;  they 
were  by  reason  of  that  fact  a  Church.  The 
one  effort  of  prophets  and  teachers  at  this 
period  was  to  make  the  people  recognize  that 
being  chosen  by  Jehovah,  they  were  ideally 
dedicated  to  him  (compare  Exodus  xxix.  43-46), 
and  were  bound  to  realize  this  dedication  in 
their  lives,  by  becoming  a  holy  people  (Lev. 
xix.  2,  XX.  7,  26).  But  the  very  word  holy,  in 
its  original  signification,  included  the  idea  of 
separateness  (compare  Lev.  xx.  24,  26,  and  2 
Cor.  vi.  17,  18),  and  it  was  only  by  separate¬ 
ness  that  anything  like  true  holiness,  that  is, 
a  practical  dedication  to  Jehovah,  could  be 
effected.  The  times  were  too  corrupt,  the  in¬ 
fluences  around  them  too  demoralizing  for  such 
an  idea  to  become  a  reality  by  any  other 
means.  The  great  work  of  this  period,  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was  so  far  effect¬ 
ive  that  from  this  time  the  sense  of  being  a 
Church-nation  never  left  the  Jewish  people. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  undertook 
this  work.  Fifty  thousand  men,  more  or  less, 
had  returned  from  exile  eighty  years  before, 
but  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves  the  growth  of 
population  could  not  be  rapid.  The  land  which 
they  repossessed  was  in  part  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  been  left  behind 


at  the  time  of  the  deportation;  in  part  by 
other  tribes  who  had  come  in ;  in  part  it  lay 
waste  and  unoccupied.  To  the  north  were  the 
Samaritans,  a  mongrel  race,  who  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  their  God,  but  whose  faith  and 
practice  were  degraded  by  superstition  (2  Kings 
xvii.  32,  33).  To  the  east  were  provinces  in¬ 
habited  by  foreign  races,  secretly  if  not  openly 
hostile,  idolaters,  and  for  the  most  part 
plunged  in  gross  superstition. 

Now  if  separateness  had  not  been  the  rigor¬ 
ous  law  of  the  period,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that,  not  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
alone,  but  the  very  people  Israel,  would  soon 
have  melted  away  and  been  lost  among  the 
neighboring  people.  Not  only  Ezra,  the  stern 
stickler  for  the  Law,  saw  this,  but  Nehemiah 
also,  genial  and  large  minded  as  he  was.  It 
was,  in  fact,  no  sign  of  narrowness  that  Ezra 
stood  out  so  sternly  for  separateness,  but  rather 
an  evidence  of  a  wisdom  at  once  far  seeing 
jnd  wide  of  range.  He  and  a  few  others  of 
the  elect  souls  of  the  period  (such  as  the  author 
of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Psalm)  recognized  that 
the  mission  of  the  Church -nation  was  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  grace  to  all  peoples ;  that  in  it  literally 
all  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
And  just  as  in  the  dark  ages  after  Christ  it 
was  necessary  for  the  very  life  and  vigor  of 
the  Church  that  it  should  be  strongly  cen¬ 
tralized  in  one  city,  such  as  Rome,  so  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  it  was  necessary  that  the  Church- 
nation  should  first  of  all  be  strongly  central¬ 
ized  in  Jerusalem,  by  a  stern  exclusion  of  all 
outside  influences,  in  order  that  she  might 
later  become  the  Church  Universal  of  the 
world  It  was  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times,  as  it  has  been  the  mistake  of  Rome,  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  not  to 
realize  that  centralization  must  perforce  be¬ 
come  merged  in  universality  before  its  highest 
work  can  be  done.  But  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
though  there  might  have  been  a  beginning  of 
that  vague,  blind  groping  for  truth  and  light 
which  the  Acts  and  some  of  the  Epistles  show 
ns  to  be  so  widely  prevalent  in  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  time  of  Christ,  the  world  at 
large  could  best  and  only  be  served  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  universal  in  a 
“separate”  and  “holy”  people,  worshipping 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
nation,  therefore,  in  its  mission  to  such  seek¬ 
ing  souls,  was,  indeed,  a  Messianic  nation,  a 
type  of  him  who  was  separate  from  sinners  for 
the  salvation  and  enlightenment  of  the  world. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  unnecessary 
cruelty  when  Ezra  insisted  that  those  men 
who  had  married  alien  wives  should  “send 
wives  and  children  away.”  This  fact  priests 
and  princes  recognized,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  so  far  as  they  had  them¬ 
selves  transgressed  (ix.  1,  x.  2-5).  Such  mar¬ 
riages  had  certainly  not  been  contracted  with 
any  view  of  bringing  the  heathen  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jehovah.  On  the  contrary,  the  purity 
of  religion  was  sure  to  suffer  by  them.  The 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  offenders 
submitted  to  the  stern  command  showed  that 
they  recognized  its  necessity.  Some  were  con¬ 
tumacious;  there  were  doubtless  others  than 
the  grandson  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest 
(Neh.  xiii.  28),  who  refused  to  give  up  their 
alien  wives,  and  had  therefore  to  be  “chased 
from”  the  congregation  of  Israel.  But  in 
general  there  was  obedience,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  was  in  this  respect  made  perfect. 

There  was,  however,  a  necessity  for  some 
obvious  mark  of  distinction  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  separate  nation  and  those  neighbors 
with  whom  their  intercourse  must  be  more  or 
less  close.  Circumcision  was  such  a  mark,  but 
it  was  no  more  universally  obvious  than  bap¬ 
tism  is,  once  the  ceremony  has  been  performed. 
The  Temple  observances  and  the  ceremonial 
law  differed  from  those  of  other  nations  (so 


far  as  those  nations  were  capable  of  judging) 
only  in  detail ;  all  of  them  had  their  gods  and 
their  sacred  places  and  ceremonial.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  moral  law  differed  widely  from  the 
moral  practice  of  heathen  nations,  but  the 
low  moral  standards  of  the  heathen  forbade 
their  apprehending  the  nature  of  the  difference. 
One  mark  of  separation  there  was,  which  if 
kept  clear  and  prominent  mnst  strike  every 
one,  however  thoughtless  and  unintelligent; 
this  was  the  keeping  of  Sabbath.  How  strik¬ 
ing  a  mark  it  was,  we  who  live  in  a  land 
where  one  day  in  seven  is  universally  set  apart 
from  other  days  can  hardly  realize.  It  needs 
a  residence  in  heathen  countries  to  fully  appre¬ 
hend  its  significance,  though  one  needs  only 
to  live  for  a  while  in  such  a  country  as  France 
or  Italy  to  recognize  something  of  it.  There¬ 
fore,  as  marking  the  separateness  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  Nehemiah  properly  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  Sabbath;  and  as  a  type  (though  not 
as  a  model)  of  the  separateness  of  Christians, 
the  passage  which  relates  his  action  in  this 
matter  is  of  importance  to  us. 

The  events  between  to-day’s  lesson  and  our 
last  lesson  in  this  book  were  briefly  these.  The 
Law  having  been  read  and  accepted  as  the  Law 
of  the  nation,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
kept  with  exceptional  joyfulness  (Neh.  viii. 
13  18),  and  was  followed  by  a  solemn  fast  with 
public  confession  of  sin  and  repentance  (chap, 
ix. )  and  a  solemn  covenant  of  obedience  pub¬ 
licly  entered  into  by  the  heads  of  the  people 
(x.  1-29).  This  covenant  included  the  promise 
of  separateness  (vs.  30),  of  Sabbath  keeping 
(vs.  31)  and  of  regular  tithes  and  offerings  for 
the  temple  service  (vss.  32-39).  Steps  were 
then  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  residents 
in  Jerusalem  (xi.  1,  2),  especially  the  number 
of  Levites  and  temple  singers  (xii.  27-29),  and 
for  regulating^the  ceremonial  of  Temple  worship 
(vss.  30  43)  and  administration  (vss.  44-47). 

We  mnst  bear  in  mind  that  thirteen  years 
elapsed  between  Ezra’s  arrival  and  first  meas¬ 
ures  to  separate  the  people  from  their  alien 
wives  (Ezra  ix.,  x  )  and  Nehemiah’s  arrival, 
and  that  during  these  years  Ezra  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  public  observation.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  during  these  years  some  laxity 
had  crept  into  the  law  of  separation,  and  that 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  reform  some 
abuses  and  reimpress  upon  the  people  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  this  law.  This  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  (xiii.  1-5,  7-9).  An  interruption  to 
Nehemiah’s  work  occurred,  however,  at  this 
time.  Having  now  been  in  Jerusalem  twelve 
years  (verse  6,  compare  i.  2  and  see  v.  14),  for 
some  reason  not  recorded  he  returned  to  Baby¬ 
lon.  How  long  he  remained  there  is  only  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  words,  after  certain  days,  which 
do  not  seem  to  point  to  a  long  absence.  What¬ 
ever  the  length  of  his  absence,  the  people  had 
relaxed  in  the  matter  of  the  Temple  tithes  and 
offerings  (vss.  10-14),  and  this  evil  Nehemiah 
promptly  redressed. 


THE  LESSON. 

Neh.  xiii.  15  22. 

Golden  Text. —Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy. — Ex.  xx.  8. 

Verse  15.  Those  days  (compare  verse  23) 
were  the  days  after  Nehemiah’s  return  from 
Babylon,  while  he  was  occupying  himself  with 
reforming  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during 
his  absence.  Verses  23,  24  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  that  his  absence  bad  been  of  considerable 
duration,  but  it  was  more  likely  that  the  mar¬ 
riages  had  taken  place  before  his  departure, 
though  without  coming  to  his  knowledge.  In 
Judah  means  in  the  country,  outside  of  Jeru¬ 
salem;  Nehemiah  was  apparently  making  a 
tour  of  inspection.  The  word  sheaves  is  retained 
in  the  Revised  Version,  though  the  margin 
gives  htaps  of  corn.  In  the  time  of  vintage 
{treading  wine  presses)  threshing  is  long  past; 
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and  sheaves  conld  not  conveniently  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  asses.  The  word  was  probably 
a  figure  for  grain,  which  would  be  brought  to 
market  in  sacks.  Not  only  were  these  country 
people  making  wine  on  the  Sabbath,  they  also 
brought  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  held  market 
in  Jerusalem  on  that  day. 

Verse  16.  The  presence  of  foreigners  in  the 
city  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy. 
(How  much  this  fact  justified  the  step  against 
mixed  marriages ! )  Tyre  being  a  seaport,  fish 
was  one  of  its  products,  and  as  there  were  few 
fishing  villages  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  the 
country  was  quite  dependent  on  its  neighbors 
in  this  respect.  We  remember  how  important 
the  fishing  industry  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  At  this  time  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  did  not  belong  to  the  people  of  Judea. 

Verse  17.  Nehemiah  frequently  mentions 
the  nobles  and  rulers  (ii.  16,  v.  71,  viii.  6,  com¬ 
pare  vi.  7).  They  are  called  “the  heads  of  the 
parent  houses’’  in  vii.  71,  viii.  13,  and 
“princes”  in  ix.  38  (xi.  1).  We  learn  from 
X.  1-29  who  were  included  among  their  brtthren, 
their  nobles.  They  were  the  governor  (x.  1), 
the  heads  of  the  priestly  courses  (vss.  1-8), 
the  beads  of  the  Levites  (vss.  9-27).  Their 
duty  as  nobles,  heads,  and  rulers  of  the  people 
was  recognized.  The  sphere  of  their  power 
was  limited,  but  was  great  within  that  sphere. 
Its  degree,  however,  greatly  depended  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual. 

Verse  18.  In  neglecting  the  Sabbath  they 
were  acting  as  their  ancestors  had  done  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  19-25).  Nehemiah  does  not  appeal  to 
the  Law  of  Moses  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath, 
although  that  Law  had  but  recently  been  read 
and  subscribed  to,  but  to  something  still  better 
known  and  understood,  namely,  their  national 
history.  Their  fathers  had  profaned  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  the  great  chastisement  of  the  Exile 
was  known  to  have  been  the  punishment  of 
disobedience.  New  disobedience,  Nehemiah 
said,  and  they  would  easily  recognize  the  truth 
of  his  words,  might  bring  new  disasters. 

Verse  19.  The  gates  means  the  open  space 
within  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  where  in 
eastern  cities  civil  and  commercial  business  is 
still  carried  on.  Nehemiah  gave  command 
that  when  this  place  grew  dark  the  gates 
should  be  shut.  The  Sabbath,  like  the  civil 
day,  began  at  sundown.  As  the  nobles  had 
not  seen  to  it  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  kept, 
Nehemiah  now  entrusts  the  business  to  som^ 
of  his  own  confidential  followers. 

Verses  20,  21.  The  dealers,  naturally  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  up  a  day’s  traffic,  came  as  usual 
to  lodge  before  the  gates  and  be  ready  at  least 
to  begin  selling  the  moment  the  setting  sun 
should  give  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  the 
gates  on  the  evening  after  the  Sabbath.  Nehe¬ 
miah  saw  how  bad  an  effect  this  would  have. 
A  Sabbath  grudgingly  kept  is  not  truly  kept. 
Those  traffickers  were  only  to  be  kept  away  by 
threats,  so  intent  were  they  on  gain,  so  little 
imbued  with  the  Sabbath  spirit. 

Verse  22.  It  was  only  for  the  emergency 
that  Nehemiah  had  set  his  own  servants  at  the 
gates  (vs.  19).  He  looked  upon  this  duty  as 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  charge  of  the  Levites, 
the  temple  ministers.  There  is  a  peculiar 
beauty  as  well  as  interest  in  the  artless,  self¬ 
revelation  of  Nehemiah’s  ejaculatory  prayers; 
the  witness  they  bear  to  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  glory  of  God  in  his  people’s  history. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Les-son  XLIX. — Christ  at  Calvary. 

Matt,  xxvii.  32-66. 

The  intensity  of  the  Jews’  hatred  against 
Christ  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rabbis 
were  usually  very  reluctant  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  death.  Nor  did  they  go  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  exult  over  their  victim. 


Their  presence  at  the  cross  seems  to  have  been 
in  part,  because  of  the  “title”  which  Pilate 
wrote.  They  mingled  with  the  crowd  there, 
to  counteract  by  their  jeers  any  possible  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  people  from  those  significant 
words.  The  slight  differences  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelists’  “titles”  would  come  from  the  different 
translations  from  the  three  different  languages. 
The  fullest  would  naturally  be  in  the  Aramaic, 
or  the  common  Hebrew  dialect,  and  this  John 
records  (John  xix.  19). 

The  women  who  pitied  Jesus  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  his  followers.  The  sight  of  such  a 
sufferer  would  rouse  womanly  compassion  any¬ 
where.  He  had  been  without  food  or  sleep 
through  all  the  exhausting  hours  since  the 
Paschal  supper.  The  suffering  in  Gethsemane, 
the  scourging,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  had 
left  their  sad  traces  on  his  face.  What  wonder 
that  his  strength  failed  before  they  left  the 
city  gates,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  carry 
the  heavy  cross  beam !  Mark  gives  a  hint  of 
further  help  needed  in  the  words,  “they  bring 
him”  (Mark  xv.  22). 

Golgotha  seems  now  to  be  placed  not  on  the 
traditional  site,  but  “without  the  gates,” 
north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  dreary  place,  with 
a  high,  rounded,  skull-like  hill,  which  answers 
well  to  the  name,  the  place  of  the  skull. 

Crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  punishment. 
It  was  Roman  cruelty  that  used  a  form  of  death 
which  caused  the  most  exquisite  agony  with¬ 
out  touching  any  vital  part.  As  one  has  said, 
“The  whole  body  rested  upon  four  great 
wounds,  ’  ’  and  the  torture  lasted  sometimes 
for  days.  An  association  of  merciful  Jewish 
women  had  provided  an  anodyne  to  mitigate 
these  sufferings,  but  when  Jesus  tasted  this 
he  refused  it.  He  would  not  use  any  means  to 
evade  his  sufferings.  He  would  “meet  and 
conquer  death  by  submitting  to  the  full.  ’  ’ 

We  can  best  remember  the  incidents  of  these 
few  hours,  while  the  most  sublime  event  in 
the  world’s  history  was  taking  place,  by  group¬ 
ing  them  about  the  “Seven  Words”  from  the 
cross  and  noting  how  in  some  of  them  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  revealed,  while  in 
others  the  Divine  element  overpowers  all  the 
rest. 

‘  ‘  Father,  forgive  them,  ’  ’  refers  primarily  to 
the  rough  soldiers  to  whom  the  whole  scene 
was  but  part  of  their  daily  business,  and  also 
includes  all  his  enemies.  But  beyond  that,  it 
shows  how  Jesus  reached  up  in  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  to  his  Father  and  to  his  Father’s  power 
to  forgive.  If  he  conld  ask  for  forgiveness  for 
these  men  who  unwittingly  were  carrying  out 
God’s  great  plans,  he  would  lean  with  un¬ 
broken  trust  on  that  Father’s  power  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  sustain  him  in  this  hour. 

The  fulness  of  Luke’s  account  suggests  an 
eye-witness  who  stood  near  by  throughout  the 
whole,  and  so  has  been  referred  by  Edersheim 
to  the  centurion.  Notice  that  he  alone  tells 
what  happened  on  the  way  to  Golgotha,  the 
prayer  for  the  soldiers,  their  mockery  and 
offer  of  their  sour  wine,  or  vinegar,  the  male¬ 
factor’s  words;  these  things  that  might  not 
have  been  heard  by  anyone  at  a  little  distance 
(compare  carefully  Luke  xxiii.  26-44). 

The  faith  of  the  dying  thief  stands  out 
brightly  from  this  dark  background.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  are  silent  and  confounded,  but  this  man 
asks  for  a  boon,  when  ‘  ‘  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom.”  He  must  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
what  that  kingdom  was.  Jesus’  “kingly  calm 
and  majesty  of  silence”  had  inspired  belief  in 
him,  even  in  this  time  of  his  humiliation. 
Jesus’  answer  gives  us  the  second  “word” 
(Luke  xxiii.  43),  one  of  spiritual  teaching,  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
This  man  believed  with  a  dim  and  uncertain 
faith.  Jesus  assured  him  of  a  place  with  him, 
where  he  should  be  taught  deeper  things. 


The  third  “word”  comes  when  Jesus  gives 
the  care  of  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple 
(John  xix.  26,  27).  John’s  silence  as  to  the 
hours  of  darkness  may  have  been  because  he  at 
once  took  Mary  away  from  the  sad  scene  to 
his  home  in  the  city,  and  did  not  return  till 
just  before  the  end. 

In  all  these  “words,  ”  Jesus  had  had  thought 
for  the  needs  of  those  about  him.  In  the  mys¬ 
terious  hours  of  darkness  he  leaves  our  human¬ 
ity  behind,  and  enters  upon  an  experience 
where  we  dare  not  follow.  As  no  man  ever 
had  Jesus’  nature,  so  no  man  can  ever  hope  to 
explain  that  great  and  terrible  cry,  “Why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?”  We  can  bear  great  sorrow 
as  long  as  God’s  presence  is  with  us,  but  Jesus, 
our  great  High  Priest,  knew  what  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  that  presence  meant.  Before  that 
fact,  we  must  keep  silence,  and  not  ask  why  or 
how. 

The  words  “I  thirst”  which  follow,  would 
indicate  that  this  period  of  mental  anguish 
and  conflict  had  passed,  and  that  again  he 
conld  realize  only  the  physical  aspect  of  his 
suffering.  John  expressly  says,  “Jesus  know¬ 
ing  that  all  things  are  now  finished”  (John 
xix.  28).  He  would  not  enter  on  his  Passion 
with  senses  dulled  by  the  merciful  wine  and 
myrrh,  but  that  Passion  ‘  ‘  finished,  ’  ’  he  did 
not  refuse  the  wine  which  would  restore  “the 
physical  balance  needful  for  what  remained.  ’  ’ 

His  last  words  followed  rapidly.  They  are 
not  the  words  of  a  dying  and  defeated  man, 
but  the  loud  shout  of  a  conqueror  (Luke  xxiii. 
46;  John  xix.  30).  And  most  significant,  with 
the  unshaken  trust  of  a  beloved  Son,  did  he 
give  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Father. 

Study  this  story  till  it  is  part  of  your  very 
life.  Know  not  only  the  Ohrist  of  history  and 
the  Christ  of  dogma,  but  the  living  personal 
Ohrist  of  experience.  ^  Then  and  then  only  can 
you  understand  in  your  own  soul  what  the 
atonement  means  for  yon. 


BIBLE  STUDY  IN  EARNEST. 

So  far  as  the  present  disquietude  as  to  the 
result  of  Biblical  criticism  is  based  upon  an 
honest  zeal  for  the  integrity  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures— and  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  it  is  so  based — there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  presently  be  allayed  by 
the  new  interest  in  serious  thorough  Bible  study 
which  is  awakening  all  over  the  country.  Not 
to  mention  the  plans  inaugurated  by  such  a 
paper  as  The  Sunday-School  Times  to  promote 
and  lend  aid  to  a  more  scholarly  and  intelligent 
study  of  next  year’s  International  Lessons  by 
adult  classes  in  Sunday-schools,  it  is  cheering 
to  observe  the  week-day  Bible  class  or  Bible 
club  becoming  an  important  feature  in  not  a 
few  churches.  In  Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul, 
the  pastor  has  for  half  a  score  of  years  con¬ 
ducted  a  course  of  Biblical  study,  the  most 
active  professional  and  business  men  and  the 
brightest  women  finding  time  to  write  and 
discuss  weekly  papers  on  a  list  of  subjects  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Covert.  Until  recently  this  ini¬ 
tiative  has  found  few  imitations.  Of  late 
their  number  has  greatly  increased,  and  classes 
or  clubs  of  this  character  are  now  carried  on 
in  a  number  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
churches,  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  few 
churches,  however,  go  so  seriously  into  this 
work  as  that  of  our  Congregational  correspond¬ 
ent,  Dr.  Moxom  of  Springfield.  The  South 
Church  Biblical  Seminar  in  1898-99  studied 
The  Religious,  Social  and  Ethical  Antecedents 
of  Christianity  in  a  series  of  thirty-seven  spe¬ 
cial  papers  and  discussions,  on  subjects  drawn 
from  the  Prophets  of  the  Exile,  the  later  Old 
Testament  books  and  contemporary  history. 
The  course  included  such  topics  as  the  Tal¬ 
mudic  Writings,  The  Messianic  Idea  of  Exilic 
and  Past-Exilic  Times,  The  Jewish  Doctrine 
of  Paradise  and  Hades,  The  Jewish  Doctrine 
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of  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  Hebrew  Relig¬ 
ions  Ideas  in  Early  Christianity.  The  general 
snbject  of  study  for  1899-1900  is  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  to  be  presented  in  forty-eight  papers. 
An  excellent  list  of  authorities  is  given,  in  the 
little  pamphlet  which  describes  the  course. 

CHRISTIAN  E?^.AV0R 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

The  Lord’s  Supper. 

Nov.  27.  Remembrance.  Luke  22 :  14-20. 

28.  Thanks^iviDg.  Mark  14;  22-2.5. 

29.  Communion  with  Christ.  John  14 : 18-21;  1  Cor. 

10:  16. 

30.  Communion  of  saints.  Ps.  133 : 1-3;  1  John  1;  3-7. 
Dec.  1.  Res'oration  of  soul.  Ps.  ^:14. 

2  Renewal  of  life.  John  6;. 53^. 

3.  Topic. — “Until  he  come.”  The  Lord’s  Supper. 

ICor.  11;  23-28. 

The  night  of  its  institution,  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  was  a  prophecy  of  the  crucifixion.  When 
the  Master  said,  “This  is  my  body  broken  for 
yon,”  “this  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood,  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins,”  neither  body  had  been  broken  nor  blood 
shed.  In  less  than  twenty- four  hours  it  had 
awfnl  and  tragic  fnlfillment.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar,  the  Eleven  celebrated  it  as  it  never  could 
be  celebrated  again.  They  looked  forward 
to,  all  others  look  back  npon.  Calvary.  For 
the  brief  and  crowded  period  between  the  little 
upper  room  and  the  Cross,  that  was  prophecy 
which  has  ever  since  been  history.  They  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Passover,  symbol  of  Israel’s 
emancipation  from  Egypt’s  bondage,  they 
ended  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  type  of  a  world’s 
redemption  from  sin. 

Even  then,  Christ  looked  beyond  to-morrow’s 
cross,  with  its  nnmeasnred  suffering  and  shame, 
to  heaven’s  throne  with  its  triumph,  glory 
and  joy.  The  agony  of  the  cross  could  not  dim 
nor  obliterate  the  glory  of  heaven.  He  prophe¬ 
sied  his  coming  again  without  sin  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  “I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  nntil  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  kingdom.  ’  ’  At  that 
first  table  Christ  said  to  Peter,  ‘  ‘  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.  ’  ’  At  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb,  “We  shall  know,  even  as  we  are 
known.  ’  ’  Somewhere  and  sometime,  Christ 
and  the  infinite  host  of  the  redeemed  shall  sit 
at  a  table  confronted  by  no  dark  and  agonizing 
Gethsemane.  “They  shall  go  no  more  out.” 
“God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  death, 
nor  crying,  nor  pain,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.”  “Then  shall  he  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  ’  ’ 

Let  ns  never  forget  that  it  was  Christ  him¬ 
self  who  made  his  crucifixion  supreme  and  pre¬ 
eminent.  It  is  the  one  event  which  he  com¬ 
manded  his  disciples  of  every  land  and  time  to 
remember,  celebrate,  and  perpetuate.  “This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me,  ”  “  for  as  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come.”  At  his  birth, 
a  heavenly  chorus  sang.  When  he  was  bap¬ 
tized,  God’s  voice  was  heard  in  approval. 
After  his  fierce,  bnt  victorious  conflict  in  the 
wilderness,  angels  came  and  ministered  nnto 
him.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  heard  at  the 
first  by  hundreds,  has  become  the  inspiring 
ideal  of  millions.  The  Mount  which  witnessed 
his  transfiguration  also  prefigured  his  glorifica¬ 
tion.  For  a  few  brief,  bright,  prophetic  mo¬ 
ments,  the  streets  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem 
rang,  as  the  streets  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
will  yet  ring,  with  joyous  acclaim  to  Christ 
the  King.  Let  the  vision  be  very  clear,  and 
the  heart  be  both  reverent  and  tender,  as 
Jesus  himself  passes  by  all  these  to  say,  “Re¬ 
member  this,”  “I  died  for  thee.”  The  world 
challenges  not  the  Church  bnt  the  Christ  when 
she  would  put  anything  in  the  place  of  the 
Cross.  The  crucifixion  was  neither  incident, 
nor  accident,  but  culmination.  To  the  world 


it  signified  humiliation  and  defeat.  Christ 
saw  in  it  his  own  exaltation,  and  man’s  salva¬ 
tion.  Because  Paul  saw  what  Christ  saw,  and 
felt  as  he  felt,  he  exclaimed,  “In  the  Cross  of 
Christ  I  glory.  ’  ’ 

Christ  revealed  God.  “He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father.  ’  ’  He  also  revealed 
the  possibilities  of  redeemed  and  sanctified 
humanity.  “We  shall  be  like  him.”  Bnt 
these  and  all  other  distinguished  services 
which  he  rendered  are  by  him  made  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  fact  that  he  is  man’s  Saviour. 
His  name  “Jesus”  means,  “he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  ’  ’  Salvation  through 
an  atoning  Christ  is  the  message  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  to  the  world.  Its  inspired  language  is 
not  “I  died,”  bnt  “I  died  for  yon.” 

Five  hundred  dollars  has  been  pledged  for 
the  support  of  their  own  missionary  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  Red  River  Presbyterial  Union, 
Minnesota. 

Five  barrels  of  ice-water,  on  as  many 
street-corners  in  Mansfield,  O.,  were  kept  filled 
by  the  Endeavorers  during  the  street  fair,  and 
the  saloons  cheated  of  many  a  victim  who 
must  otherwise  have  resorted  to  them  for  some¬ 
thing  to  quench  thirst. 

A  Christian  Endeavor  cottage  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage  Farm,  Vallejo, 
Cal.  _ 

Miss  Tnck  of  Berhampnr  said  it  was  found 
that  through  Endeavor  the  women  had  grown 
both  in  willingness  to  give  of  their  substance 
and  to  work.  Mr.  Theobold  said  that  the  best 
thing  in  Mangari  was  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  It  was  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Indian  Christians.  Mr.  Joyce  of  Jiaganj  said 
that  in  India,  where  churches  so  often  seemed 
semi  moribund,  Christian  Endeavor  may  often 
be  the  means  of  quickening  them  to  life.  In 
Jiaganj  it  had  proved  a  means  of  life  to  the 
church  itself.  Through  its  agency  the  women 
had  been  stirred  up  to  give  a  communion  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  men  a  lamp.  India,  says  the 
India  Endeavorer,  hopes  soon  to  have  a  trav¬ 
eling  secretary  in  the  field. 

Miss  Mamie  Bays  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  gives 
a  touching  proof  of  the  pathetic  need  of  En¬ 
deavor  work  in  prisons.  She  says  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  at  Raleigh:  “I  wish  that  all  of  North 
Carolina’s  Christian  Endeavorers  could  have 
witnessed  the  scene  which  I  did  when  the 
prisoners  were  asked  if  they  desired  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  in  their  midst.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  heart  of  stone  that  would 
not  have  been  touched  by  the  eagerness  and 
earnestness  with  which  those  men  in  stripesi 
young  and  old,  white  and  colored,  rose  from 
their  seats  and  requested  the  organization.  I 
can  see  them  yet  and  can  hardly  recall  the 
scene  without  tears.  ’  ’ 

A  National  German  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  was  recently  formed  at  Quincy,  Ill., 
consisting  of  250  societies  with  8, 340  members. 
One  hundred  and  one  of  these  societies  are  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Synod,  23  are  Presby¬ 
terian,  22  Congregational,  45  Reformed,  11 
United  Brethren,  30  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church,  and  8  of  denominations  not  specified. 

“A  few  things”  that  speak  eloquently  of 
Endeavor  in  the  Empire  State  are  condensed 
from  ex-Secretary  Dewhurst’s  admirable  annual 
report.  “Fifty  thousand  given  to  missions 
through  denominational  boards.  Seven  thou¬ 
sand  associate  members  added  to  the  church. 
Several  thousand  added  to  our  membership. 
Increased  activity  in  evangelistic  work. 
Greater  activity  in  prison  work  and  local 
unions.  Advancement  along  all  lines.  ’  ’ 

There  are  101  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
in  Germany,  [andjthe  work  isjgrowing  rapidly. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THAT  WE  MAT  BE  ABLE  TO  COMFORT, 

J.  McMillan. 

Listen,  “  Our  Father  ”  In  heaven 
To  the  song  of  thanksKlving  we  raise. 

For  the  wonderful  way  thou  hast  led  us 
And  the  beautiful  blessed  days. 

When  thy  word  took  to  us  new  meaning, 

A  sweetness  we  had  not  known— 

Because  of  some  sorrow  thou  ’dst  sent  ns 
And  that  comfort  to  us  had  been  shown. 

We  thank  thee  for  seasons  of  illness. 

Without  them  how  could  we  believe. 

That  “  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ” 

Would  more  than  fill  every  need  ? 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  troubles 
For  the  weakness  so  trj  ing  to  bear. 

We  could  not  have  fathomed  the  sweetness 
Of  “casting  on  him  all  our  care.” 

We  could  not  have  drunk  in  the  beauty 
Of  promises  rich  an  i  deep. 

If  we  had  not  first  had  the  suffering 
And  found  thou  wert  “able  to  keep  ” 

Everything  we  had  “committed  ”  to  thee 
All  the  pain,  and  the  worry  and  care. 

The  perplexities,  larger  or  smaller. 

We  daily  are  called  on  to  bear. 

And  there  ore,  our  heavenly  Father, 

Wo  lift  up  our  voices  in  praise. 

And  thank  thee  for  all  thy  comfort 
That  has  come  to  us  in  the  past  dsys. 

Oh,  help  us  to  ever  remember 
That  we  are  “  to  comfort  ”  in  turn 
All  those  of  thy  children,  who  with  us, 

Are  trying  thy  lessons  to  learn. 

BE  LENIENT  Ti»  THE  CHILDREN. 

Be  just  as  lenient  with  the  misdemeanors, 
mistakes  and  ignorance  of  the  child  as  yon 
are  with  your  own,  a”d  judge  his  conduct 
from  the  child’s  standpoint  rather  than  that  of 
the  adult.  Don’t  expect  him  to  instinctively 
understand  morals  without  instruction,  any 
more  than  you  would  expect  him  to  read  with¬ 
out  teaching,  and  don’t  be  afraid  that  by 
becoming  his  intimate  and  confidential  friend 
yon  lose  any  influence  over  him.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  knows  that  yon  understand  his  world, 
that  you  appreciate  his  feelings,  that  yon  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  desires,  that  you  are  anxious 
to  afford  him  all  the  happiness  possible,  he  will 
become  all  the  more  amenable  to  your  influ¬ 
ence  and  control.  It  is  not  necessary  always  to 
explain  to  a  child  the  reason  for  every  order 
given.  But  it  is  certainly  not  amiss  that  the 
child  should  understand  that  every  order  has  a 
reason  back  of  it,  even  though  yon  do  not  tell 
him  what  it  is. — Home  Life. 

THE  “  FITS  AND  STARTS  ”  AND  THE 
“STICK-BYS.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“There  is  such  a  difference  in  my  young  peo¬ 
ple,  ”  said  the  minister.  “Some  of  them  are 
always  to  be  depended  upon ;  no  matter  what 
the  wind  or  weather,  they  are  always  there. 
I  call  them  my  stick-bys.  If  they  say  they 
will  do  a  thing,  I  give  myself  no  further 
thought  about  it.  I  know  they  will  do  it  and 
do  it  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  God  bless  the 
stick-bys. 

“I  have  some  other  good  young  people.  God 
bless  them  too,  but  they  do  their  work  by  fits 
and  starts.  They  come  in  at  the  beginning  of 
a  work  and  they  put  muscle  and  heart  into  it 
and  if  you  did  not  know  them,  you  would 
think  things  were  going  to  move  right  along; 
but  after  a  time  you  don’t  see  them  any  more. 
They  have  found  some  hindrance  or  hedge  in 
their  way— or  at  least  they  think  they  have. 
More  often  they  have  taken  up  a  grievance  and 
as  the  children  say,  ‘they’ve  gone  home  and 
won’t  play  any  more.’  ” 

When  I  heard  the  minister  talk  like  that  it 
set  me  to  thinking  how  much  of  the  world’s 
work  is  done  in  that  way.  In  our  homes  some 
of  us  work  by  ‘  ‘  fits  and  starts,  ’  ’  and  only  half 
do  what  we  ought.  We  all  know  how  to  prize 
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the  "Btiok-bys”— they  are  towers  of  strength 
in  onr  homes.  We  know  we  can  rely  npon 
them  for  they  feel  their  responsibility. 

It  is  a  grand  characteristic  to  cultivate,  my 
dear  young  friend — reliability. 

Too  often  we  allow  our  good  work  to  be 
hindered  because  we  think  it  is  not  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  lack  of  appreciation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  in  the  work  of  life.  But 
we  are  to  do  the  good  work  without  a  thought 
of  that  at  the  time.  Appreciation  seldom 
comes  until  afterwards.  We  all  look  back  and 
wonder  why  we  did  not  appreciate  our  good 
friends  and  what  they  did  for  ns  more  than  we 
did.  In  later  life  we  come  to  a  place  where 
we  give  them  their  just  due  but  some  of  them 
have  gone  then,  where  we  cannot  tell  them  of 
onr  gratitude. 

A  young  girl  who  said  she  wished  for  some 
good  work  to  do  was  told  of  a  poor  old  bed¬ 
ridden  woman,  who  was  obliged  to  be  alone  a 
great  part  of  the  day  while  her  daughter  was 
away  earning  the  daily  bread.  “It  would  be 
such  a  beautiful  service  for  yon  to  go  in  an 
hour  every  day,  or  two,  and  read  to  that  poor 
old  body,’’  the  minister  said. 

The  young  girl  was  delighted  and  entered 
heartily  in  her  work.  She  was  pretty  and  she 
was  bright  and  she  was  young.  The  poor  old 
body  was  so  happy  to  think  such  a  beautiful 
young  woman  had  thought  of  her.  The  work 
went  on  for  a  number  of  days,  then  the  poor 
woman  who  looked  so  eagerly  for  the  coming 
of  “the  ministering  angel,  ’’  as  she  called  her, 
saw  her  no  more.  She  had  lost  her  interest. 
She  did  not  feel  sure  that  her  work  was  appre¬ 
ciated  and  so  she  had  given  up  this  service  of 
the  Lord’s  poor. 

Many  other  people  say  they  want  something 
of  the  kind  to  do,  but  when  they  get  it  they 
don’t  “stick  by”  it. 

We  all  need  to  take  heed  to  this  injunction 
of  Paul’s:  “Therefore  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

SAVED  HIS  .MASTER’S  LIFE. 

In  “Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,”  Mr. 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson  relates  a  terrible  ex¬ 
perience.  He  bad  gone  out  alone  to  a  remote 
district  on  his  pony  to  inspect  some  wolf- 
traps.  In  one  of  them  he  found  a  wolf,  and 
having  killed  it,  was  engaged  in  resetting  the 
trap,  when  inadvertently  he  sprung  the  next 
one,  and  his  hand  was  caught  in  the  massive 
steel  jaws. 

“  I  lay  on  my  face,  ’  ’  he  says,  “  and  stretched  out 
my  toe,  hoping  to  draw  within  reach  the  trap 
wrench,  which  I  had  ,  thrown  down  a  few  feet 
away.  Wolf  traps  are  set  in  fours  around  a 
buried  bait,  and  are  covered  with  cotton  and 
fine  sand  so  as  to  be  quite  invisible. 

‘  ‘  Intent  on  securing  the  wrench,  I  swung  about 
my  anchor,  stretching  and  reaching  to  the 
utmost,  unable  to  see  just  where  it  lay,  but 
trusting  to  the  sense  of  touch  to  find  it.  A 
moment  later  there  was  a  sharp  ‘  clank !  ’  and 
the  iron  jaws  of  trap  No.  8  closed  on  my  left 
foot  I 

‘  ‘  Struggle  as  I  would,  I  could  not  move  either 
trap,  and  there  I  lay  stretched  out  and  securely 
staked  to  the  ground.  No  one  knew  where  I 
had  gone,  and  there  was  slight  prospect  of 
anyone’s  coming  to  the  place  for  weeks.  The 
full  horror  of  my  situation  was  upon  me — to 
be  devoured  by  wolves,  or  die  of  cold  and 
starvation.  My  pony,  meantime,  stood  patiently 
waiting  to  take  me  home. 

“The  afternoon  waned,  and  night  came  on,  a 
night  of  horror!  Wolves  howled  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  They 
seized  npon  and  devoured  the  carcass  of  the 
one  I  had  slaughtered,  and  one  of  them,  grow¬ 
ing  bolder,  came  up  and  snarled  in  my  face. 


Then  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  and  a  fight 
among  the  wolves. 

“I  could  not  see  well,  and  for  an  instant  I 
thought  my  time  had  come  when  a  big  fellow 
dashed  npon  me  I  But  it  was  Bingo — my  noble 
dog— who  rubbed  his  shaggy,  panting  sides 
against  me  and  licked  my  face.  He  had  scat¬ 
tered  the  wolves,  and  killed  one,  as  I  afterward 
learned. 

“Bingo!  Bingo,  old  boy!  Fetch  me  the 
trap  wrench ! 

‘  ‘  Away  he  went,  and  came  dragging  my  rifie, 
for  he  knew  only  that  I  wanted  something. 

“No,  Bingo— the  trap  wrench! 

“This  time  it  was  my  sash,  but  at  last  he 
brought  the  wrench,  and  wagged  his  tail  in 
joy  that  it  was  right.  With  difidcnlty,  reach¬ 
ing  out  with  my  free  hand,  I  unscrewed  the 
pillar  nut.  The  trap  fell  apart  and  my  hand 
was  released,  and  a  minute  later  I  was  free. 

“Bingo  brought  up  my  pony,  which  had  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  wolves,  and  soon  we 
were  on  the  way  home  with  the  dog  as  herald, 
leaping  and  barking  for  joy.” 


THE  BOY  WHO  “ST.^KTEO”  NI.40AUA  SUSPEN¬ 
SION  BRIDGE. 

There  lately  died  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  man 
named  H.  J.  Walsh,  who  had  an  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  at  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Walsh  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1834,  but  was  brought  to  this 
country  when  he  was  a  baby,  his  parents  going 
to  live  at  Niagara  Falls. 

When  he  was  still  a  boy,  the  first  steps  for 
the  construction  of  the  suspension  bridge  were 
taken.  The  first  thing  of  all  was  to  stretch  a 
single  wire  across  the  chasm.  The  engineer  in 
charge  had  thought  of  a  way  to  get  it  across. 

“What  boy  is  the  best  kite  flyer  in  town?” 
he  asked  a  resident. 

The  Walsh  boy  was  named,  and  the  engineer 
asked  that  he  be  brought.  He  was  made  to 
understand  that  he  must  fly  his  kite  across  the 
Niagara  River.  He  flew  it  across,  and  allowed 
it  to  come  down  on  the  other  side.  Men  were 
there  to  seize  it.  Then  the  engineer  attached 
a  wire  to  the  string  on  his  side,  and  the  men 
on  the  other  side  detached  the  kite,  and  by 
means  of  the  string  drew  the  wire  across.  By 
this,  in  turn,  a  cable  was  drawn  across,  and 
the  bridge  was  well  begun. 

Mr.  Walsh  afterward  removed  to  Nebraska, 
and  became  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lincoln. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

When  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  who  became 
the  devoted  bishop,  was  a  lad  at  school,  he  was 
one  of  the  cricket  eleven.  At  the  suppers, 
after  the  matches,  the  boys  became  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  rather  coarse  mirth,  and  silly  jokes, 
and  the  talk  sometimes  became  bad. 

At  last  Patteson  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  rose  up  from  his  place  one  night,  and  said 
clearly  and  decidedly,  with  boyish  frankness 
and  determination :  “I  must  leave  the  eleven 
if  this  conversation  is  to  go  on ;  I  will  not 
share  in  it ;  and  I  cannot  listen  to  it.  If  you 
persist  in  it,  nothing  is  left  me  but  to  go.” 
The  influence  of  this  brave  stand  by  one  of 
their  best  players,  caused  the  hurtful  talk  to 
cease.  He  was  always  brave  for  the  good  and 
true.  —Christian  Endeavor  World. 


A  sermon  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  Sun¬ 
day  observance  was  unwittingly  compressed  in 
the  answer  of  the  boy  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  asked  by  a  stranger  concerning  a  field  full 
of  mules.  “These  are  the  mules, ’’said  the 
boy,  “that  work  all  the  week  down  in  the 
mine ;  but  on  Sunday  they  have  to  come  up  to 
the  light,  or  else  in  a  little  while  they  go 
blind.  ’  ’  Men,  as  well  as  mules,  *  ‘  go  blind,  ’  ’ 
and  need  Sunday  light  to  save  soul-sight,  adds 
a  contemporary. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


OCTOBER  PARTY. 

October  gave  a  party ; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came— 

And  Ashes,  Oaks  and  Maples, 

And  those  of  every  name. 

The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet. 

And  everything  was  grand. 

Miss  Weather  ltd  the  dancing, 

Professor  Wind  the  hand. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed ; 

The  lovelv  Misses  Maple 
In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

And  balanced  all  their  partners. 

And  gaily  fluttered  by  ; 

The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 
New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then,  in  the  rustic  hollows. 

At  “  hide-and-seek  ”  they  played. 

The  party  closed  at  sundown. 

And  everybody  stayed. 

Professor  Wind  played  louder ; 

They  flew  along  the  ground ; 

And  then  the  party  ended 
In  Jolly  “  hands  around." 

—Our  Dumb  AnimdlK. 


THE  HAIRT-CAP  MOSS. 

On  the  banks  of  the  brooks,  or  along  sunny 
slopes  of  the  wood,  roads  and  often  even  in  dry 
pasture  lands,  there  are  encamped  armies  of 
tiny  green  soldiers.  They  are  so  small  that 
perhaps  yon  have  passed  them  by  without  see¬ 
ing  them ;  but  you  can  find  them  and  you  will 
be  well  repaid  for  the  hunt  when  you  see  the 
little  fellows  standing  up  so  bravely.  Each  has 
a  slender  brown  pole  held  high  in  the  air,  with 
a  tiny  brown  box  carefully  balanced  on  the  top. 

There  must  be  a  secret  in  the  box,  for  each 
soldier  takes  such  care  of  his  own  and  has  his 
box  covered  with  so  many  pretty  covers  one 
would  hardly  know  the  boxes  were  there. 
Yon  may  take  them  off  yourself,  if  you  are 
gentle,  the  moss  soldiers  will  not  care.  The 
first  little  cover  is  light  brown  and  has  soft 
silky  hairs  all  over  it,  which  makes  it  look 
like  Robinson  Crusoe’s  hairy  hunting  cap,  and 
that  is  why  the  moss  soldiers  are  called  the 
hairy- cap  mosses.  When  the  little  moss  soldier 
is  ready  to  tell  his  secret  he  pushes  off  the 
hairy-cap  cover  and  a  little  lid  is  revealed 
that  looks  like  a  tiny  Tam-o-Shanter  cap.  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  moss  soldiers  push  them 
off,  if  any  Brownies  are  about,  they  will 
scamper  home  with  them  for  their  Brownie 
babies  to  wear  when  they  go  out  to  see  the 
hairy-cap  parade.  Under  the  Tam-o-Shanter 
cap  is  a  thin  round  plate  held  down  by  a  great 
many  little  points  bent  over  its  edge.  When 
the  warm  sun  shines  on  the  little  points  they 
spring  up,  the  thin  plate  blows  away  and  the 
secret  is  out.  For  with  a  twist  of  the  pole 
the  moss  plant  turns  over  the  box,  and  ont  flies 
a  fine  green  powder.  The  wind  will  blow  this 
powder  far  and  wide.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  moss  plant  soldier  has  taken  such  care  of 
the  powder,  for  it  is  from  this  that  the  new 
moss  soldiers  grow. 

In  order  that  the  moss  plants  may  have 
strength  to  carry  the  boxes  and  to  make  the 
fine  green  powder,  they  must  have  food  and 
plenty  of  water.  The  mouths  are  little  balls 
with  thin  walls  like  tiny  air  balloons  set  in 
rows  on  the  upper  side  of  their  slender  pointed 
leaves.  If  the  air  is  moist,  the  water  can  pass 
right  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  little  balls, 
or  cells  as  they  are  called ;  so  in  the  evening, 
or  on  cloudy  days,  the  moss-plant  spreads  all 
the  slender  green  leaves  and  drinks  in  the 
water  through^the  thin  walls  of  the  cells,  but 
when  the  sun  makes  the  air  dry  and  would 
take  all  the  water  from  the  fresh  green  leaves, 
the  mossp  lant  folds  together  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  and  turns  them  up  ag^ainst  the  stem ; 
this  hides  all  away  from  the  sun  so  he  cannot 
take  the  water.  ^  If  you  find  a  fresh  hairy-cap 
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and  will  take  it  np  in  your  hand,  yon  can  see 
the  leaves  tnrn  np  toward  the  stem,  but  pnt 
him  in  a  glass  of  water  and  he  will  soon  spread 
them  all  oat  again  and  will  look  as  jolly  as 
ever.  — Primary  Education. 

SKYLAKKS. 

John  Burroughs  relates  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  a  friend  in  England  sent  him  a  score 
of  skylarks  in  a  cage.  He  gave  them  their 
liberty  in  a  field  near  where  he  lived.  They 
drifted  away,  and  he  never  heard  or  saw  them 
again.  But  one  Sunday  a  Scotchman  from  a 
neighboring  city  called  on  him  and  declared, 
with  visible  excitement,  that  on  his  way  along 
the  road  he  had  heard  a  skylark.  He  was  not 
dreaming,  he  knew  it  was  a  skylark,  though 
he  had  not  heard  one  since  he  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Doon,  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  before.  The  song  had  given  him  in¬ 
finitely  more  pleasure  than  it  would  have  given 
to  the  naturalist  himself.  Many  years  ago 
some  skylarks  were  liberated  on  Long  Island, 
and  they  became  established  there,  and  may 
now  occasionally  be  heard  in  certain  localities. 
One  summer  day  a  lover  of  birds  journeyed  out 
from  the  city  in  order  to  observe  them.  A 
lark  was  soaring  and  singing  in  the  sky  above 
him.  An  old  Irishman  came  along  and  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot.  A 
look  of  mingled  delight  and  incredulity  came 
into  his  face.  Was  he  indeed  hearing  the  bird 
of  his  youth?  He  took  off  his  hat  and  turned 
his  face  skyward,  and  with  moving  lips  and 
streaming  eyes  stood  a  long  time  regarding  the 
bird.  “  Ah, ’’ thought  the  student  of  nature, 
“if  I  could  only  hear  the  bird  as  be  hears  that 
song  with  his  ears  I  ’  ’  To  the  man  of  science  it 
was  only  a  bird-song  to  be  critically  compared 
to  a  score  of  others,  but  to  the  other  it  brought 
back  his  youth  and  all  those  long  gone  days  on 
his  native  hills! 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  xxr\'. 

“Guess  whom  I  just  met,  Gabrielle, ’’  said 
Jack,  coming  in  next  morning  from  his  consti¬ 
tutional  in  the  Cascine. 

After  a  few  futile  guesses  he  relieved  her 
curiosity. 

“Cunningham,”  he  answered.  “And  he’s  a 
degenerate  if  I  ever  saw  one.  He  was  bad 
enough  three  years  ago  in  Paris,  but  now  he 
has  set  up  long  hair  and  one  eye-glass  and  the 
neglige  toilet.  He  looks  a  cross  between  a 
would-be  poet  and  a  half-plucked  bantam.  ’  ’ 

“You  always  detested  him,  you  dear,  for 
being  rude  that  day  to  his  poor  little  wife.  If 
they  are  stopping  here  I  think  we  should  call 
at  once— don’t  you,  mother?  Did  you  get  the 
address,  Jack?” 

Jack  had  the  address  and  that  afternoon  the 
three  virtuously  went  to  make  the  visit  that 
but  for  Mrs.  Cunningham  they  would  gladly 
have  avoided.  The  apartment  "in  the  Via 
Cardo  which  Mrs.  Richmond  had  recently 
taken  was  shabby  without  being  picturesque, 
and  the  old  woman  who  grumblingly  admitted 
them  might  have  been  a  crone  from  Castle 
Garden. 

The  voice  that  bade  them  enter  when  they 
knocked  at  the  door  indicated  was  Maud 
Cunningham’s.  But  when  they  saw  her  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  faded,  jaded 
woman  had  ever  been  the  still  pretty  though 
anxious- eyed  bride  they  had  met  in  Paris. 
She  only  half  rose,  for  she  was  holding  on  her 
lap  a  little  girl  as  colorless  as  herself,  who 
peevishly  rebelled  against  being  pnt  down. 

“It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come,’*  Maud  said, 
gratefully,  *  *  I  have  been  hoping  we  might  meet 
you,  but  my  mother  thought  it  a  shame  to  ask 
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anyone  to  come  way  up  here  to  see  us.  Ah, 
here  is  my  mother,”  as  Mrs.  Richmond 
entered. 

In  health  Mrs.  Richmond  had  evidently  en¬ 
dured  the  experiences  of  the  last  four  years  far 
better  than  her  daughter,  but  hardly  a  vestige 
remained  in  her  looks  or  manner  of  what  had 
once  made  her  an  admired  woman  of  society. 

Mr.  Cunningham  very  deliberately  emerged 
from  behind  a  screen  by  the  window  where  he 
had  been  writing,  twirling  a  pen  in  bis  left 
hand.  His  appearance  fully  justified  Jack’s 
description,  and  he  wore  a  superciliousness  of 
manner  as  a  weapon  of  defense  against  the 
thrusts  of  other  people’s  good  luck.  He  evi¬ 
dently  found  bis  little  girl’s  whimpering  in¬ 
tolerable  and  would  have  rung  to  have  her 
fetched  away,  but  was  reminded  that  the  maid 
was  out  on  an  errand. 

“Day-day,  Etta  go  day-day !”  the  child  re¬ 
peated  shrilly. 

“Your  bonnets  make  her  wish  to  take  a 
promenade,”  said  Jack  good-naturedly.  A 
large  tolerance  for  children  made  him  find 
something  whimsical  even  in  their  naughti¬ 
ness.  Before  Miss  Etta  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  she  was  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
marched  off  to  the  window,  out  of  which  she 
stared  with  wide-eyed  wonder.  As  Jack  chat¬ 
ted  about  the  snow,  the  little  elfin  arms  clasped 
his  blond  head  the  tighter,  and  the  small  heels 
thumped  his  broad  chest  the  harder. 

“How  wonderful!  She  never  went  to  a 
stranger  like  that  before,”  exclaimed  Etta’s 
mother,  unable  to  withdraw  her  attention 
from  her  child  even  when  the  exactions  upon 
herself  ceased. 

*  *  1  think,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  *  *  that  all 
children  take  to  men  who  are  kind  to 
them.”  The  emphasis  of  this  remark  made  it 
pregnant  of  meaning  for  her  family.  “Your 
husband  seems  very  fond  of  children.  You 
have  children,  Mrs.  Vernon?” 

“No,”  Gabrielle  said,  with  a  sadden  and 
altogether  new  sense  of  shortcoming. 

“That  scene  by  the  window,”  said  Mrs. 
Richmond,  “recalls  to  me  scenes  when  Mr. 
Vernon  was  a  boy  and  used  to  make  a  pet  of 
Etta’s  little  Aunt  Bess.”  In  fact  she  had 
never  chanced  even  to  meet  Mr.  Vernon  till 
they  met  for  a  few  moments  in  Paris.  But 
that  did  not  signify.  “He  may  remember 
those  old  times,  and  what  a  devoted  admirer 
he  had  in  my  little  daughter.  I  am  not  sure 
she  ever  wholly  recovered  from  that  early 
infatuation.  ’  ’  This  was  said  quite  archly. 

“I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Richmond,”  said  Mrs.  Lee. 
“I  always  regretted  missing  her  at  Stock- 
bridge  several  years  ago.  Mrs.  Dale  and  my 
daughter  have  made  me  feel  that  I  knew  her. 

“Very  well,  and  quite  engrossed  in  her  study 
of  medicine.  I  confess  that  I  don’t  get  used  to 
this  idea  of  young  ladies  taking  up  professions, 
but  then  I  am  old-fashioned  I  suppose  and  be¬ 
hind  the  age.  But  I  am  thankful  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  something  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by 
our  altered  circumstances.  Mrs.  Cunningham 
finds,  as  I  did  in  my  young  days,  plenty  of 
occupation  in  her  duties  as  mother.  ’  ’ 

“Rather  too  much  at  times,”  said  her  hus¬ 
band,  laughing,  not  sweetly. 

*  *  Bessie  is  so  enthusiastic  and  so  clever,  that 
we  expect  great  things  of  her, '  ’  said  Maud, 
brightening  now  that  her  sister  was  the  theme. 
“My  aunt  thinks  that  she  works  too  hard,  but 
she  is  watched  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  by  an 
old  woman  who  used  to  be  my  father’s  nurse. 
Bessie  prepared  a  paper  lately  on  nerves,  and 
people  would  hardly  believe  a  girl  wrote  it. 
Nerves  are  her  specialty.  And  isn’t  it  strange, 
when  we  never  knew  she  had  any  herself?” 

“Mrs.  Dale  writes  lovely  things  about 
Bessie,”  said  Gabrielle,  warmly.  “I  have 
wished  I  could  have  been  Bessie’s  friend,  but 


she  has  so  many  interests  and  of  course  dozens 
of  girl  friends,  so  it  was  natural  she  should 
forget  all  about  me.  She  was  perfectly  lovely 
to  me  once  when  I  got  a  ducking,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  her.  ’  ’ 

“Does  she  really  mean  to  be  a  doctor  and 
take  a  degree?”  Mrs.  Lee  asked. 

“Oh,  I  hope  not,  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Richmond, 

*  *  and  no  doubt  her  many  admirers  hope  so,  too.  ’  ’ 

“But  I  think  she  does,  mamma,”  ventured 
Maud,  “though  she  doesn’t  write  about  her 
plans.  She  fills  her  letters  with  accounts  of 
my  brother  Charlie,  to  comfort  mamma.  ’  ’ 

“Mothers’  hearts  are  not  so  easily  com¬ 
forted,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond.  “I  submit  to 
separation  from  my  only  boy,  as  to  other 
things,  from  force  of  circumstances.  As  Mr. 
Dale  is  Charlie’s  guardian  and  Mrs.  Richmond 
is  Bessie’s,  I  of  course,  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  I  agree  that  American  schools,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  American,  surpass  everything  over 
here.  ’  ’ 

Gabrielle  praised  Europe,  especially  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Mrs.  Richmond  asked  how  Mr. 
Vernon  supported  foreign  life. 

*  *  Perhaps  he  has  resorted  to  art  as  Mr. 
Cunningham  has  to  literature?”  she  queried. 
“No?  Then  he  must  find  the  employment  of 
time-killing  arduous.  ” 

“Mr.  Vernon  is  a  busy  man,  ”  said  Mrs.  Lee; 
“he  has  carried  on  his  law  studies  ever  since 
he  left  home.  ” 

“Ah,  just  as  the  English  princes  learn  ship 
building,  which  proves  a  man’s  need  of 
work,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Richmond  in  a  tone  that 
made  Jack  over  by  the  window  grind  his  teeth 
and  wish  Mrs.  Lee  had  not  blown  his  little 
horn. 

‘  ‘  I  see  plenty  of  men  who  seem  to  get  on  im¬ 
mensely  well  without  it,”  remarked  Cunning¬ 
ham,  with  that  English  infiexion  that  had 
made  Maud  laugh  in  their  brief  honeymoon. 

To  escape  the  discomfort  of  every  topic  that 
came  up,  Mrs.  Lee  gave  an  account  of  the 
Orphanage. 

“Madame  Saire  asked  us  to  visit  it  before 
she  went  to  Rome,”  said  Gabrielle.  “We  are 
going  to  the  Vaudois  Church  on  Sunday,  ana 
to  one  of  Madame  R.  ’s  informal  teas  at  the 
college  to-morrow  evening.  I  wish  you  would 
all  go  with  us  to  Madame  R.  ’s.  I’m  sure 
it  will  be  pleasant  and  characteristic.  ’  ’ 

Maud  looked  at  her  mother  who  promptly 
accepted.  Mrs.  Richmond  knew  of  Madame 
Saire  as  holding  the  key  to  the  different  social 
sets  in  Florence  and  Rome  and  Paris  as  well, 
and  was  glad  of  this  chance  to  propitiate  her. 

When  the  callers  were  gone,  Mrs.  Richmond 
dropped  her  smile. 

“I  should  think,”  she*  said,  addressing  Cun¬ 
ningham,  “that  you  might  be  at  least,  barely 
civil  to  your  wife’s  very  few  callers.  These 
people  may  be  of  use  to  ns,  though  I  have  little 
enough  cause  to  love  them  and  should  never 
have  sought  them  out.  Bessie  should  have  the 
fortune  that  French  adventuress  is  parading. 
Those  two  women  played  their  parts  well,  and 
they  have  him  in  perfect  subjection ;  he  follows 
them  about  like  a  big,  stupid  mastiff.” 

“Oh,  mamma,  I  think  he  is  splendid,”  said 
Maud,  as  she  with  little  Etta  looked  down 
upon  the  departing  cab  from  the  window. 

“I  don’t  wonder  you  think  so,  poor  child,” 
said  the  mother,  “his  kindness  to  Etta  natu¬ 
rally  touched  you.  It  is  strange,  Harry,  that 
you  are  so  impatient  of  your  child’s  fretfulness 
since  it  is  evidently  a  Cunnirgham  trait.  My 
children  were  perfect  pictures  of  health  and 
merriment.  They  never  cried.  As  Etta  is  a 
Richmond  in  looks  there  is  hope  that  she  will 
improve.  ’  ’ 

Exit  grandma  and  child. 

“How  long  do  you  expect  me  to  stand  this 
infernal  business?”  demanded  Cunningham  in 
a  subdued  growl. 
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“O,  Harry,  take  care!  the  walls  are  so 
thin,  ’  ’  and  Hand  looked  at  them  fnrtively  as 
though  they  had  eyes  as  well  as  ears.  “What 
is  there  for  ns  to  do  but  make  the  best  of  it? 
And  then  yon  must  make  allowance  for  poor 
mamma.  It  was  trying  for  her  to  see  Mrs. 
Vernon  in  her  elegant  gown  after  onr  day¬ 
dreams  about  Bessie.  I  felt  it  myself,  charm¬ 
ing  as  she  is.  ’’ 

“O,  pshaw,”  said  Cunningham,  “as  if  this 
was  anything  out  of  the  common.  I  tell  yon — ’  ’ 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t  say  those  dreadful  things. 
You  heard  how  nicely  she  spoke  about  your 
literary  work.  She  always  speaks  nicely  about 
it ;  and  dear,  that  last  chapter  you  read  to  me 
was  perfectly  lovely.  After  you  get  it  pub¬ 
lished  and  have  earned  money  we  shall  feel 
more  independent,  and  when  yon  have  won 
name  and  fame,  mamma  will  feel  differently.” 

“Fudge  and  folderol!  Name  and  fame  don’t 
come  for  the  whistling.  How  the  deuce  is  a 
fellow  to  write  with  a  child  eternally  whining 
in  his  ears,  even  if  it  is  a  case  of  heredity  on 
the  father’s  side.  ” 

“I  know  it’s  hard,  Harry,  but  when  the 
weather  improves  Etta  will  be  out  more.  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  her  in  the  parlor  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but—” 

“I  know,  I  heard;  the  walls  are  thin  both 
ways.  The  parlor  and  the  one  sunny  window 
are  not  to  be  given  up  to  my  ‘ridiculous  scrib¬ 
bling;’  the  child  has  a  right  to  the  best  in  the 
house  her  grandma  pays  for.  A  fellow  like 
Vernon,  with  his  millions,  can  keep  a  tame 
mother-in-law.  ” 

“Oh,  Harry,  for  heaven’s  sake,”  whispered 
Maud  in  an  agony.  ‘  ‘  If  she  should  hear  you  I  ’  ’ 

“She’d  say  that  she  keeps  us,  and  it’s  true. 
That’s  the  deuce  of  it.  ” 

“But  when  yon  finish  your  book — ” 

“The  devil  take  my  book,  ”  cried  the  dis¬ 
criminating  author. 

Besides  the  three  from  the  Crispi  Palace, 
the  only  Americans  at  Mme  R.  ’s  tea  were 
Mrs.  Richmond  and  her  son-in-law.  The  for¬ 
mer  lamented  Maud’s  being  kept  at  home  by 
little  Etta,  and  was  most  voluble  when  the 
lively  hum  of  polyglot  conversation  gave  way 
to  some  delightful  music.  “It  spoils  my 
pleasure,  ”  she  reiterated  to  Gabrielle  whom 
she  had  cornered,  “to  think  what  my  daughter 
is  missing.  She  is  so  fond  of  music,  and  yet 
here  in  Italy  she  hears  none;  and  she  can’t 
even  practice,  as  she  has  no  piano.  ’  ’ 

“Do  beg  her  to  come  and  wake  up  my  poor* 
silent  piano,  ’  ’  said  Gabrielle.  ‘  ‘  It  would  give 
us  such  pleasure.  ’  ’ 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  don’t  play,  Mrs. 
Vernon?”  Mrs.  Richmond  raised  her  eye¬ 
brows  in  unbounded  surprise.  ‘  ‘  And  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non  so  musical  I  How  well  I  remember  hearing 
how  he  and  Elizabeth  used  to  sing  together  at 
Tarrytown.  He  really  shouldn’t  give  up  his 
singing  I” 

“I  don’t  think  he  is  very  musical,  ”  said 
Gabrielle.  In  truth  she  had  never  suspected 
him  of  any  musical  accomplishment  beyond 
whistling  a  few  airs,  more  or  less  out  of  tune. 
This  pre-knowledge  was  irritating.  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond  saw  as  much  in  the  tell-tale  face  and 
went  on  zestfully. 

“Maud  hasn’t  her  sister’s  voice,  nor  her 
talent,  or  perseverance  either,  but  with  a  little 
brushing  up  I  am  sure  she  could  play  some  of 
Bessie’s  old  accompaniments  for  Mr.  Vernon. 
Anything  of  the  sort  makes  a  resource  for  our 
idle  men  abroad — like  Mr.  Cunningham’s  writ¬ 
ing!  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still — that’s 
never  truer  than  in  these  wicked  foreign  cities. 
You  are  fortunate,  however.  Who  was  it  I 
heard  compare  Mr.  Vernon  to  one  of  those 
grand,  faithful  St.  Bernards,  because  of  the 
devotion  with  which  he  attends  yon  and  your 
mamma?  and  what  a  compensation  it  must  be 
iio  him  to  see  your  health  so  improved.  ” 


‘  ‘  My  health  ?’  ’  repeated  Gabrielle  spiritlessly. 
Once  she  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
parry  this  barbarous  personality,  but  somehow 
as  she  vaguely  felt,  in  the  evolution  of  happi¬ 
ness  she  had  dropped  ail  her  old  means  of  self- 
defense. 

‘  ‘  Y onr  lungs  are  stronger,  are  they  not,  dear 
Mrs.  Vernon?  I  feel  so  interested,  having 
known  of  the  Vernons  so  long  through  Eliza¬ 
beth.  I  have  known  too,  how  to  sympathize 
with  parents  parted  from  their  only  son.  And 
Major  Sanford’s  death  was  so  pathetic— almost 
tragic.  And  of  course  Mr.  Vernon’s  large 
circle  of  friends  must  miss  him,  as  doubtless 
your  equally  large  circle  pines  for  yon.  Men 
are  seldom  so  unselfish  as  to  put  their  wives’ 
health  and  professional  ambition  first.  Mr. 
Vernon  always  made  a  pet  of  my  little  Bessie 
— but  what  shall  we  say? — mamma  proposes, 
Cupid  disposes.  Ah,  here  is  your  mamma  to 
remind  me  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  I 
have  had  such  a  cosy  chat  with  your  dear 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lee.  And  how  chummy  my 
Harry  and  your  Jack  look  off  there  in  the 
other  room,  n'est  ce  pasT'  And  she  laughed 
quite  merrily.  There  was  an  unwonted  gleam 
in  her  green  eyes,  as  well  as  an  unusual 
sprightliness  in  her  manner.  True  she  had 
gained  nothing,  but  it  had  pleased  her  to  dis¬ 
tress  her  daughter’s  successful  rival. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  also  in  lively  spirits,  the 
evening  having  afforded  her  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment.  During  the  drive  home  she  kept  up  a 
gentle  monologue  of  praise  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  of  the  guests,  and  above  all  of  the 
hostess.  Even  of  Mrs.  Richmond  she  re¬ 
marked,  “She  was  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  other  day.  ’  ’ 

“She  makes  me  think  of  Poe’s  Black  Cat,” 
said  Jack.  “When  she  purrs,  mother,  look  out 
for  her  teeth.  ’ ' 

“Oh,  you  are  too  uncharitable  towards  the 
poor,  afflicted  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Lee.  “She 
seemed  very  frank  to-night,  didn’t  you  think 
so,  daughter?” 

“Very,”  was  the  reply. 

‘  ‘  Gabrielle,  you  look  tired  and  yon  are  cold,  ’  ’ 
said  her  husband ;  “let  me  draw  your  cloak 
closer.  ’  ’ 

“No,  thanks,”  she  said,  with  the  slightest 
possible  repelling  of  his  arm.  Of  a  sudden 
these  tender  cares  for  her  comfort  and  health 
were  distasteful  to  her.  For  once  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  Florence  at  night  had  no  ■  charm 
for  her.  In  a  narrow  street  they  passed  close 
to  one  of  the  silent  processions  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  the  flaring  torches  casting  weird  lights 
upon  the  white  masked  figures  bearing  upon  a 
litter  some  gruesome  burden,  veiled  like  them¬ 
selves.  To  Gabrielle’s  imagination  there 
seemed  a  strange  significance  in  this  ghostly 
encounter.  But  she  saw  that  her  mood  was 
troubling  her  dear  ones,  so  she  resolutely  put 
it  aside,  only  saying  as  lightly  as  she  could, 
“I  believe  I  am  tired,  or  I  may  have  drunk  too 
much  of  Madame’sgood  tea,  I  shall  be  all  right 
to-morrow.” 

(To  be  continued). 


A  WORD  TO  FARMERS. 

Oklahoma  “beautiful  land”  became  a  part  of 
our  vast  possession  in  1803,  as  a  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  This  beautiful  garden 
spot  was  forbidden  the  white  man,  having  been 
set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indian.  In 
1889,  however,  Indian  Territory  was  divided, 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Harrison 
the  western  half  of  the  territory  was  thrown 
open  to  colonization  under  the  name  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  On  the  first  day,  more  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  entered  the  territory,  and  four 
months  later  two  cities  had  sprung  up,  Guthrie 
the  future  capital,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
four  thousand,  having  all  the  marks  of  civili¬ 
zation,  daily  papers,  banks,  electric  lights  and 


street  cars.  In  1898  another  strip  was  added, 
the  Oherokee,  and  on  the  opening  day  ninety 
thousand  more  people  entered.  No  such  record 
has  ever  been  made  in  this  country’s  history 
and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  Oklahoma  is  upland  prairie, 
well  drained  by  the  basins  of  three  large  rivers 
and  irrigated  by  a  network  of  tributaries. 
The  crops  are  of  endless  variety  and  of  great 
abundance;  the  climate  being  so  equable  that 
the  staple  products  of  both  north  and  south  can 
be  cultivated  with  profit.  Wheat  has  reached 
sixty-two  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  forty 
bushels  as  the  average  for  corn  and  oats,  and 
cotton  reaches  the  very  profitable  figure  of 
five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Such  natural 
resources  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  state  in 
the  Union. 

And  what  sort  of  people  live  there?  By  their 
works  they  are  known.  To-day  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity  at  Norman  established  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  were  also  the  Normal  School  at  Ed¬ 
mond  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School  at  Stillwater.  For  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  educational  institutes,  in  addition 
to  the  direct  tax,  there  has  been  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  strip,  the  rental  of 
which  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  public 
school  system  is  one  of  which  the  country  may 
well  be  proud. 

There  is  one  section  of  Oklahoma  specially 
noteworthy  from  its  value  as  an  agricultural 
district.  The  famous  black  waxy  lands  of 
Texas  which  have  been  so  profitable  ^to^^ 
farmer  and  investor  are  not  confined  by  tiie 
northern  boundary  of  tke  Lono  Stw  State,  but 
extend  well  into  Oklahoma,  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip,  wedge-like  in  outline,  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  railroads  and  containing 
the  chief  cities  of  both  states. 

Naturally  so  great  an  area  required  the 
assistance  of  outside  capital  for  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  record  of  such  investments  has 
been  phenomenal. 

From  the  report  of  an  expert,  we  learn  that 
out  of  eleven  hundred  mortgages,  but  one  failed 
to  meet  its  interest  and  was  consequently  held 
under  foreclosure,  and  for  this  property  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  claim  was 
offered.  Investment  Companies  doing  business 
in  such  a  country,  with  judgment  as  to  the 
percentage  of  loans  as  compared  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  security  cannot  fail  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  learn  from  our  long-time  friends, 
the  Bunnell  and  Eno  Investment  Company, 
through  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse,  that  they  are 
extending  their  business  into  this  section.  Wo 
cannot  refrain  from  commending  their  good 
judgment  in  making  this  move. 


The  dire  effect  of  the  present  driving  rate  at 
which  life  is  forced  along,  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  in  two  important  directions.  1st, 
while  the  average  of  life  is  longer  because  of 
the  improved  condition  of  child- life,  the  life 
of  men  and  women,  but  especially  men,  is 
growing  shorter.  The  pressure  to  go  fast  is 
making  men  old  before  their  time,  and  is  lay¬ 
ing  many  of  them  in  the  grave.  Good  John 
Woolman,  the  American  Quaker  of  last  century, 
used  to  say  that  God  never  meant  men  to  toil 
and  moil  as  they  generally  do  for  a  living ;  and 
somehow  we  shall  have  to  be  brought  to  the 
conclusion  “that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.”  This  rush  all  day  long 
is  not  life.  2nd,  with  this  rapidity  of  pace  we 
are  told  that  originality  is  becoming  rarer 
every  year,  and  ‘  ‘  a  casual  type  of  mind’  ’  is 
being  developed.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
are  being  sacrificed,  notwithstanding  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  a  certain  type  of  education.  We  are 
starving  ourselves  in  order  to  live.  The  quieter 
and  more  meditative  way  suggested  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  profits  both  soul  aiid  body,  -—The  Christian. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Menaal  Mission,  Albnqnerqne,  N.  Mex. 
— “There  came  to  our  door  one  day,  a  queer 
looking  cart  drawn  by  four  burros,  and  a  man 
sitting  on  one  of  the  bnrros.  In  the  cart  were 
the  man’s  wife  and  two  little  boys — Margarito 
and  Emiliano,  coming  to  school.  Their  home 
is  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and  althongh 
the  boys  were  eleven  and  nine  years  of  age, 
they  seemed  to  know  almost  nothing.  As  they 
understood  not  one  word  of  English,  matters 
were  all  the  more  difficult  for  them.  They 
proved  to  be  bright  little  fellows,  however, 
and  are  making  use  of  many  English  words 
already. 

“One  day  at  his  home,  Margarito  fell  from 
his  burro  and  broke  his  arm.  They  were  far 
from  the  doctor  and  so  his  mother  attempted 
to  set  it.  She  raised  his  arm,  bending  it  at  the 
elbow,  and  in  that  position  she  kept  it  nntil 
well.  In  consequence,  the  poor  child  has  a 
crooked  arm  with  bones  much  displaced  at  the 
elbow,  bnt  he  manages  to  use  it  some 
what..  ’’ 

Mr.  Ross  reports  with  joy  that  as  far  as  he 
can  judge,  Philip,  who  last  winter  decided  for 
Ohrist,  is  living  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  per¬ 
fect  model.  “He  wrote  to  his  father  of  his 
decision  and  received  a  beautiful  and  encour¬ 
aging  letter  in  reply.  It  was  in  the  face  of 
opposition  that  Philip’s  father  took  him  from 
the  ‘  Brothers’  school  and  placed  him  here. 
Philip  is  now  seventeen  years  old.  He  is 
from  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  families 
in  upper  New  Mexico.  The  priests  have  per¬ 
suaded  his  mother  to  separate  from  his  father, 
because  he  is  a  member  of  some  secret  society ; 
yet  true  to  bis  liberal  sentiments,  he  commends 
his  son  for  memorizing  patriotic  speeches, 
styling  Washington  “the  immortal  father  of 
America.  ’  ’  To  Philip  this  remarkable  gentle¬ 
man  further  writes:  “Christianity  is  the  only 
key  to  heaven.  A  man  who  is  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  is  an  honest  man,  and  only  a  Christian 
can  be  a  good  citizen.  Plant  in  good  soil  and 
you  will  have  a  good  harvest.  ’  ’ 

“The  average  American  boy  thinks  he  does 
well  if  he  attends  one  prayer-meeting  a  week ; 
this  is  not  the  temper  of  our  school.  The  large 
and  medium  sized  boys  asked  that  they  might 
have  time  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  of  their 
own ;  the  little  boys  pleaded  that  they  might 
pray  too,’’  writes  the  boys’  matron.  Miss 
Morrow.  “I  attended  one  of  these  meetings 
and  was  much  pleased  with  their  earnestness 
and  reverence.  Each  boy  present  was  called 
upon  to  take  some  part,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four,  all  responded  promptly. 

“One  night  after  putting  the  little  boys  to 
bed  and  charging  them  not  to  talk,  I  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  voices.  When  reproved,  the  boys 
responded,  *We  are  not  talking,  we  are  pray- 


Thread  Every  Day 
Makes  a  Skem  in  a  Year." 

One  small  disease  germ  carried  by  the 
blood  through  the  system  will  convert  a 
healthy  human  body  to  a  condition  of  in¬ 
validism.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  bed¬ 
ridden.  Take  Hood' s  Sarsaparilla  and 
keep  your  blood  pure  and  life-giving  all 
the  time. 

Soros— “Three  dreadful  sores  broke  out  on 
my  limb,  which  swelled  so  I  had  to  walk  with 
crutches.  After  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaiiarilla  the 
sores  were  cured."  Mrs.  Kesia  Westbrook,  Che¬ 
boygan,  Mich. 
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cure  Urer  Ills;  the  non-irritating  and 
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pert  pastry  cooks  declare  is  unobtainable 
by  the  use  of  any  other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  purcy  grape  cream  of  tartar^ 
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ing.  ’  I  went  to  one  little  fellow  and  said,  ‘  To 
whom  are  you  praying?’  ‘To  Jesus.’  ‘What 
are  you  asking  Jesus  to  do?’  ‘To  give  me  a 
clean  heart.’  Others  were  repeating  their 
evening  prayer  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer.’’ 

Welcome  Boxes. — “Now  after  I  have  patched 
and  patched  and  repatched,  I  can  turn  the  key 
of  the  clothes  press  and  take  out  a  new  pair  of 
pants.  And  the  stockings  I  How  they  do  com¬ 
fort  my  heart.  I  do  not  need  to  look  over  my 
own  to  see  if  I  can  spare  one  more  pair,  or  in 
a  fit  of  desperation  take  all  I  have,  consoling 
myself  that  I  can  buy  a  new  pair,  as  the  poor 
little  fellow  cannot  go  without.  Once  a  lady 
from  the  East  visited  my  sewing  room,  and 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  I  held  up  for  in¬ 
spection  the  clothes  of  a  boy  who  had  jnsi 
arrived.  The  father  had  brought  the  little 
fellow  some  sixty  miles,  without  money  and  no 
clothes  bnt  the  ragged  ones  that  he  wore.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  he  might  remain  i^ 
his  father  could  provide  clothes.  He  went  into 
Albuquerque  and  sold  the  corn  that  he  had 
brought  to  feed  his  horses,  to  buy  a  partial 
outfit  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  fitted  up  a 
wardrobe  for  the  little  lad.  A  little  girl’s 
jacket  answered  for  a  coat,  while  the  pants 
were  beyond  description.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  am  happy  and  light-hearted  when  I 
think  of  the  supply  on  hand?’’ 

A  Cause  for  Lamentation. —Francisco  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  particularly  sad  because 
there  were  “no  girls  in  this  school,  ’’  and  with 
others  it  is  a  felt  want.  While  planning  for 
an  entertainment,  permission  was  asked  by 
several  to  bring  a  lady  on  the  evening  speci¬ 
fied.  Permission  was  given  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  should  the  ladies  need  anything  in 
the  way  of  wraps,  they  might  call  on  the 
teachers.  “About  one-third  of  the  boys  ac¬ 
cordingly  dressed  as  ladies  and  came  in  with 
their  escorts.  Their  costumes  afforded  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  and  we  discovered  that 
some  of  our  boys  made  very  good  looking 
girls.  The  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all.’’ 

Quoting  Scripture.  — The  boys  sometimes 
make  original  applications  of  their  Scripture 
lessons.  “Pablo  came  into  the  dining-room 
one  evening  to  serve  at  the  table;  he  was  re¬ 
peating,  ‘  For  all  things  give  thanks.  ’  Soon  a 
boy  remarked  that  some  one  did  not  like  him. 
Pablo  quoted,  ‘For  all  things  give  thanks.’ 
Another  evening  he  was  helping  after  tea  when 


there  was  a  downfall  of  butter  plates,  although 
none  were  broken.  He  exclaimed,  ‘Don’t  be 
afraid  of  the  terror  by  night.  ’  ’  ’ 

Rejoicing  Over  Converts. — Mr.  Ross,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  school,  says:  “Our  hearts 
have  been  made  glad  because  a  number  of  boys 
are  rejoicing  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  We  feel 
that  God  is  using  those  to  whom  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  himself,  to  influence  others  toward  his 
love,  especially  one  of  our  boys  who  does  a 
great  deal  of  personal  work  with  the  younger 
ones.  He  is  in  our  highest  class,  and  since 
he  has  no  means  of  his  own  we  hope  to  inter¬ 
est  some  Christian  friend  to  help  him  in  his 
preparation  for  evangelistic  work  among  his 
own  people.’’ 

One  Boy’s  Sorrow. — “One  boy’s  happiness  is 
blighted,  because  his  father,  an  intelligent 
Mexican,  must  serve  a  life  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary  for  murder;  and  the  poor  child  is 
often  reminded  of  it  by  some  cruel  taunt  from 
a  playmate,  which  has  sent  him  away  to  weep 
by  himself.  We  sincerely  believe  that  this  boy 
is  a  Christian.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
father  and  said,  ‘  Please,  papa,  ask  the  guards 
if  they  will  let  you  go  to  the  prayer-meeting 
there,  so  that  yon  will  learn  about  the  true 
God.  ’  He  was  happy  when  told  that  there 
was  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  and  that,  without  doubt,  his  father 
would  be  allowed  to  attend.’’  H.  E.  B. 

ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C- 
Stkack,21  West  6Sd  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
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WOMAK’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  meeting  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  when  in  spite  of  inclement  weather 
there  was  a  good  attendance. 

As  November  is  the  month  of  prayer  for 
South  America,  it  is  good  to  get  fresh  news 
from  onr  new  missionary  who  had  just  arrived 
at  Baranqnilla.  Miss  Florence  Smith  whom 
she  succeeds,  had  word  of  the  very  cordial 
welcome  she  received.  Miss  Smith’s  birthday 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  time  as  a  kind  of 
fete,  by  an  evening  reception.  Miss  Bnxton, 
the  newcomer,  amused  them  when  being  offered 
some  refreshment  by  responding  at  once  in 
Spanish.  This  speaks  well  for  her  study  of 
the  language  and  speedy  use  of  it,  for  the  first 
plunge  is  often  the  hardest. 

Mrs.  Riesch,  the  correspondent  for  Japan, 
is  most  anxious  that  someone  be  promptly 
found  and  sent  to  help  Miss  Smith  of  Sapparo, 
whose  work  all  these  years  has  been  too^lonely, 
and  who  should  be  supported.  There  is  much 
apprehension  in  Japan  over  the  fate  of  our 
schools  since  the  edict  forbidding  all  religious 
instruction  in  schools  under  government  sup 
port  and  sanction.  Mrs.  Riesch  read  a  letter 
from  another  new  missionary,  Mrs.  Dunlop 
of  Kanazawa,  telling  of  the  work  being  done 
at  that  station: 

I  went  this  morning  to  Miss  Shaw’s  cooking 
class.  Miss  Shaw  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Girls’  School  since  Mrs.  Naylor  went  home, 
and  is  doing  splendidly.  Miss  Luther  has  been 
helping  her,  but  in  September  returns  to  her 
own  work  in  the  children’s  school.  We  are  so 
glad  that  the  Board  was  able  to  send  us  a  new 
lady  and  we  wait  eagerly  to  welcome  her. 
But  about  the  cooking  class.  We  have  in 
Kanazawa  a  lot  of  soldiers  and  as  a  consequence 
a  number  of  military  officers.  Some  of  these 
men  in  traveling  about  had  become  accustomed 
to  foreign  food  and  were  anxious  to  have  their 
wives  learn  how  to  cook,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Miss  Shaw  to  know  if  she  would  not  start  a 
cooking  class.  She  replied  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  give  the  ladies  two  hours,  twice  a 
month,  one  hour  Bible  study  and  one  hour 
cooking.  So  the  class  was  started,  and  she 
soon  had  as  many  attending  as  her  kitchen 
would  hold  and  others  eager  to  come.  Many 
of  the  ladies  now  seem  to  look  forward  to  the 
Bible  study  quite  as  much  as  to  the  hour  for 
cooking.  Through  the  cooking  class,  the  school 
is  geting  better  known,  and  a  girl  who  has 
been  attending  the  school  for  noblemen’s  daugh¬ 
ters  in  Tokyo,  bat  whose  parents  live  in 
Kanazawa,  has  about  decided  to  come  into  onr 
school.  I  do  not  mean  that  Miss  Shaw  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  wealthy  only,  but  when  the  wealthy 
«nd  influential  come  others  are  sure  to  follow. 

Miss  Shaw’s  work  this  week  has  also  been 


plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim¬ 
neys  ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “  pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “  pearled  ”  —  a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are  etched  in  the  glass  — 

“MACBETH  PEARL  GLASS  ” - 
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Our  "Index'*  describe.s  all  lamps  and  their 
f  roper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
•he  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbsth.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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liquid.  Get  the  genuine. 
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among  a  very  different  class.  She  had  a  pic¬ 
nic  at  the  seashore,  six  miles  away,  and  her 
guests  were  an  old  blind  woman,  quite  a  char¬ 
acter  in  our  work  here,  such  a  bright  Christian ; 
a  crippled  old  man,  who,  living  in  Kanazawa 
had  not  seen  the  sea  in  thirty  years ;  the  serv¬ 
ants  who  do  the  cleaning  and  scrubbing  about 
the  school ;  half  a  dozen  school  girls,  who, 
having  no  homes  to  go  to,  are  spending  their 
holiday  time  in  or  near  the  school,  and  various 
others  of  the  lame  and  the  halt.  In  spite  of 
rather  bad  weather,  every  one  brought  back 
glowing  reports  of  the  picnic. 

Apart  from  a  woman’s  meeting,  which  meets 
in  our  sitting-room  twice  a  month,  and  giving 
a  couple  of  little  talks  in  English,  which  had 
to  be  translated,  I  have  been  able  to  do  no 
direct  work.  By  means  of  entertaining  the 
Japanese  in  onr  home  and  sending  out  little 
dainties  to  the  sick,  I  hope  and  believe  some 
doors  have  been  opened. 

On  Saturday,  the  29tb,  we  are  expecting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn;  they  preferred  coming 
to  Kanazawa  and  renewing  old  acquaintances 
for  a  month  to  taking  a  holiday  elsewhere. 
They  will  rejoice  in  the  condition  of  the 
church  here.  The  number  added  is  greater, 
I  think,  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  hope  to 
visit  a  lot  of  the  people  with  Mrs.  Winn,  and 
so  get  to  know  them  better. 

September  18.— Mrs.  Winn  has  been  here  and 
gone  again.  Mrs.  Doolittle  from  China  and 
her  daughter  were  with  her  all  the  time  and 
Dr.  Doolittle,  who  has  come  out  only  this 
summer,  also  for  work  in  China,  part  of  the 
time.  We  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
taining  Dr.  Cattell  from  Soochow.  Her  work 
is  in  the  Tooker  Memorial  Hospital.  These 
were  all  delightful  people  and  we  are  so  glad 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

The  summer  was  too  hot  for  much  visiting 
or  work  of  any  sort,  but  the  autumn  has  come 
and  to-day  Mrs.  Brokaw  and  I  set  out  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  Christians.  Neither  of  ns 
know  the  language,  but  we,  got  along  better 
than  we  had  feared  and  we  hope  to  spend  a 
great  many  afternoons  in  this  way  during  the 
fine  autumn  weather.  We  made  six  calls. 

Last  week  I  went  four  or  five  days  to  visit  a 
sick  baby.  I  thought  possibly  by  supplying 
Horlick’s  malted  milk  and  olive  oil  baths  the 
little  life  might  be  spared,  but  the  child  got 
weaker  and  weaker.  I  wondered  if  the  mother 
was  carefully  following  instructions  concern¬ 
ing  food,  etc.  and  thought  possibly  if  1  had  the 
wee  one  (it  was  only  two  and  a  half  months 
old)  in  my  own  home,  I  might  be  able  to  help, 
so  I  proposed  to  the  mother  that  she  come  with 
the  child  and  stay  with  us  for  a  time.  She 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer  for  she  said  she  had 
done  all  she  could.  They  came  to  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  13th,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  little 
one  lived  only  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
reached  our  house.  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  parents,  for  the  child  was  their 
only  one,  a  boy.  I  feared  they  might  blame 
me,  but  they  did  not  in  the  least,  only  seeming 
very  grateful  for  the  effort  to  help  them.  This 
is  the  first  death  that  we  have  had  in  our  house. 


Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Glenn  returned  last 
Thursday.  School  opened  Monday,  the  18th. 
They  had  some  dreadful  experiences  getting 
home  for  the  floods  had  broken  the  railroads, 
carried  away  bridges  and  made  the  roads  all 
but  impassable.  One  place  they  had  to  walk 
nine  miles  and  in  another  they  had  to  cross  a 
rushing  stream,  at  least  twenty  feet  deep,  on 
three  bamboo  poles  tied  together  with  rope. 
They  had  to  get  down  and  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  to  keep  from  falling  into  the  river. 

Mrs.  Morse  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gilman 
to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  which 
unite  in  his  support.  It  was  before  he  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  told  of 
leaving  his  family  safe  and  well  in  this  country 
and  returning  to  his  work  in  Hainan.  He 
found  that  the  work  had  been  prospering  dur¬ 
ing  his  seven  months’  absence,  and  spoke  of  a 
change  in  his  address,  as  he  was  traveling 
through  the  island,  which  however,  would  not 
make  much  difference  as  there  is  only  one  post 
office  in  the  whole  island  I  The  French  have 
been  sending  out  some  workers  to  Hainan  who 
are  stationed  there  now  and  at  work. 

Another  of  many  instances  of  the  secret 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  was  told  by  Miss 
Hubbard,  from  one  of  her  Hamadan  letters. 
A  strange  Persian  lady  was  noticed  at  one  of 
the  church  services,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
church.  Everything  about  her  betokened  the 
lady,  and  wanting  to  make  her  feel  more  at 
home.  Miss  Montgomery  brought  her  forward. 
Speaking  to  her  afterward  she  was  found  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  Persian  governor,  who  had 
years  before  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
Bible.  He  gave  up  his  position  and  became 
an  ardent  student  of  the  Book.  This  daughter 
still  kept  the  precious  book  and  treasures  the 
pages  where  he  had  marked  the  passages,  and 
no  doubt  was  led  by  this  interest  to  attend  one 
of  the  missionary  services. 

Mrs.  Crossette  of  China  wrote  to  Miss  Davi¬ 
son  telling  of  her  pleasure  in  hearing  from  her 
Chinese  friends  while  away  from  them,  and 
her  hopes  of  returning  in  the  spring. 

Ninety  dollars  to  buy  the  bell  for  the  church 
at  Sapparo,  Japan,  has  been  given  by  the  Long 
Island  Presbyterial  Societies.  The  Treasurer 
brought  the  welcome  news  of  an  advance  over 
last  year  of  over  |4,600.  The  summer  offering 
was  |1,950,  enough  to  provide  the  traveling 
expenses  of  our  new  missionaries,  with  some 
left  over  to  complete  the  Jacobson  Memorial 
house  in  Korea. 

Miss  Parsons  spoke  of  one  of  the  preliminary 
meetings  to  the  great  Council  of  April,  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  education,  to  be  held  here  December  1, 
at  3  o’clock.  There  will  be  good  speakers. 

S.  R.  D. 

WOMEN’S  SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

SYNOD  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  connection  with  Synod  meeting 
in  Aberdeen  on  October  IS.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  largely  attended  and  best  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  One  plaintive 
note,  however,  was  heard.  While  thankful  for 
the  sixteen  years  of  most  helpful  leadership 
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and  training  of  their  beloved  President,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Oliver  of  Huron,  they  could  but  feel  sad 
that  her  failing  health  made  it  imperative  to 
accept  her  resignation.  She  was  made  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus,  and  Miss  Anna  E.  McCauley 
of  Bridgewater  was  chosen  to  succeed  her. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  L.  Erwin  of  Aberdeen  is  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cleaver  of 
Huron,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Butt  of  Britton,  Christian  Endeavor  Secre¬ 
tary. 

The  program  was  specially  good,  including 
very  appropriate  hymns  and  missionary  creed. 
The  minute  responses  at  roll  call  operated  to 
promote  the  freedom  of  the  meetings,  which 
were  characterized  by  a  more  extended  and 
earnest  devotional  spirit  than  usual.  The 
thought  of  personal  responsibility  was  empha¬ 
sized  through  all  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Oliver’s 
address  was  well  worthy  of  preservation,  as  it 
will  be  in  Synod  Minutes. 

The  reports  showed  slight  falling  off  in  total 
of  contributions  the  past  year,  but  evidenced 
that  the  work  is  on  a  better  basis,  with  larger 
membership,  more  meetings,  better  planned 
meetings  and  more  interest.  During  the  year 
a  department  called  Synodical  Aid  Society  for 
Synod’s  College  was  organized  and  rendered 
material  help  to  Huron  College.  This  is  to 
continue. 

Among  the  very  interesting  and  helpful 
papers  read,  was  one  by  Prof.  Mary  Tawney  of 
Huron  College  on  Our  New  Possessions,  and 
one  on  The  Christian’s  Responsibility,  by 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Butt  of  Groton.  The  Rev.  A.  D. 
D.  Fraser  of  Mitchell  gave  an  address  on  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  China,  where  he  was  for  some 
years  a  missionary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  added  encouraging  and  helpful  words. 

The  most  extended  paper  on  the  program 
was  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cleaver  of  Huron :  Our  First 
Fifteen  Tears,  an  extended  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  society  from  its  organization.  In 
that  time  the  total  contributions  amount  to 
over  $18,000  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
and  in  all  that  time  but  one  of  all  the  Presby- 
terial  or  Synodical  officers  connected  with  the 
society  has  died,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Carson  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  total  membership  has  grown  from 
311  to  462,  and  the  annual  total  of  contribu¬ 
tions  have  also  more  than  doubled.  This  paper 
is  to  be  published  at  once  in  pamphlet  form 
distributed  among  the  women  of  churches 
of  the  Synod  for  a  very  slight  consideration. 

H.  P.  Carson, 

Stated  Clerk,  Synod  of  South  Dakota. 

SOOTUAND,  S.  D.,  Nov.  8,  1898.  ^ 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  French  Popular  League  for  Sunday  Rest 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  sudden  death 
of  its  Treasurer,  M.  Henry  Leveque  de  Yil- 
morin.  M.  de  Vilmorin’s  family  had  been 
celebrated  horticulturists  for  four  generations, 
and  he  himself  was  first  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Society  of  Horticulture  and  member 
of  several  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  of  a 
large  number  of  philanthropic  and  charitable 
associations.  His  services  to  the  Society  for 
Sunday  Rest  were  invaluable  and  their  loss 
will  be  severely  felt.  His  funeral  was  largely 
attended  and  a  number  of  notable  persons  made 
brief  addresses  at  his  grave. 

The  Philadelphia  Social  Union  at  its  last 
monthly  meeting,  made  a  favorable  response 
to  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
to  continue  its  sympathy,  support  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  evangelistic  work. 
Very  earnest  and  encouraging  addresses  were 
made  concerning  the  tent  work  of  the  summer. 
There  had  been  400  sermons  and  addresses  de¬ 
livered  in  the  tents ;  the  total  attendance  was 
153,428,  the  professed  conversions  913.  The 
expenditures  were  $9,225.50,  the  contributions 
$8, 656. 85,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $568. 65,  which 
was  all  met  during  the  evening. 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Kane,  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Bloomington, 
has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Wabash  College, 
to  which  he  was  recently  elected,  and  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington  to 
unite  with  that  of  Crawfordsville.  Illinois 
thus  loses  a  very  efficient  leader  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  and  other  work ;  but  Mr.  Eane  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  abundant  scope  for  his  best  scholar¬ 
ship  and  capacity  for  affairs  in  his  new 
sphere.  Wabash  College  has  done  good  work 
ever  since  its  beginning,  and  its  ambition  now 
is,  not  to  become  a  university,  but  to  keep  step 
with  the  best  of  our  colleges.  It  had  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  under  ex-President  Tuttle’s  long 
administration.  That  of  Dr.  George  S.  Bur¬ 
roughs  followed,  and  he  is  now  succeeded  by 
the  Bloomington  pastor.  Much  is  expected  of 
him,  and  rightly,  for  he  is  a  man  of  excellent 
all-round  ability,  and  much  is  confided  to  his 
hands. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Stockwell  B.  A. 
assistant  minister  of  the  West  End  Church  of 
this  city,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Balcom  Shaw 
D.D.  is  pastor,  has  received  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Beverly,  N.  J.,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Mr.  Stockwell  has  signified  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  call  and  expects  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  as  pastor  about  the  first  of  January, 
1900.  He  thus  becoms  successor  in  a  line  of 
prominent  men  who  have  ministered  to  that 
congregation  during  the  past  twenty- five  years, 
two  of  whom,  the  Rev.  J.  Hall  Mcllvaine  D.D. 
and  Howard  Duffield  D.D.  are  well  known  in 
this  city.  The  recent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Seymour  Mudge,  has  just  been  installed  over 
the  First  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stock- 
well  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary — the 
chief  institution  for  theological  instruction  of 
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the  United  Presbyterians — dedicated  a  fine  new 
building  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  15. 
Several  notable  addresses  were  announced,  viz : 
The  Modern  Seminary,  by  the  Rev.  R.  G. 
Ferguson  D.D.  ;  The  Seminary  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Reid 
D.D.  ;  Our  New  Building,  and  Present  Facili¬ 
ties,  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  D.  A.  McClenahan 
D.  D.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  VTilliam  G.  Waddle  D.D.  This  body 
is  known  for  its  adherence  to  psalm- singing, 
and  distinguished  for  the  missionary  work  it 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  the  Nile  country  of 
Egypt.  _ 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  issued  its  annual 
appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  its  relief  and  edu¬ 
cational  work.  The  association  asks  for  $60,  - 
000.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  Sep¬ 
tember  SO,  last,  it  had  over  8,000  applications 
for  relief.  Six  thousand  families  with  homes 
were  aided  with  food,  fuel,  clothing,  rent  and 
transportation ;  420  single  persons  with  homes 
were  aided  in  a  similar  manner ;  675  homeless 
men  and  194  homeless  women  were  aided  with 
meals,  lodgings,  clothing  and  transportation. 

The  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are  constant  and  heavy,  and  as  the 
public  is  its  sole  support,  the  association  asks 
that  everyone  who  desires  to  help  the  needy 
and  unfortunate  of  this  city,  shall  contribute 
some  sum,  however  small.  Checks  may  be 
made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  sent  to  105  East  Twenty- second 
street.  The  association  also  appeals  for  cast¬ 
off  wearing  apparel  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Such  contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  M.  Fullerton,  Superintendent  of  Relief, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  St.  Mark’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  177  and  179  Second  avenue,  gives  its 
annual  benefit  concert  on  the  evening  of  No¬ 
vember  25,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  yearly  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  necessary  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  lately  made  have  depleted  the  treasury. 
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Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  mail  you  our  Illustrated  Announce¬ 
ment  Numlier,  containing  a  full  prospectus 
of  the  Contributors  and  Contributions  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  New  Volume. 


ml  IE  New  Calendar  for  1900  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  attr.active,  both  in  conception 
and  as  a  work  of  art.  The  three 
exquisite  figure  pieces  given  are  from  designs 
painted  for  The  Companion  exclusively. 
Reproduced  in  12  colors,  the  lithographed 
panels  of  the  Calendar  preserve  all  the  char¬ 
acter  and  beauty  of  the  original  paintings. 
The  Calendar  is  given  to  every  one  paying 
the  subscription  for  the  1900  volume. 


Cbc  Voutr$  Companion,  Boston,  mass. 


The  "Source-book  of  the  German  Renais¬ 
sance,’’  by  Merrick  Whitcomb  Ph.D.  has  just 
been  published.  It  contains  an  essay  on  Ger¬ 
man  Humanism,  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Rudolph  Agricola  and  Jacob  Wimpheling,  a 
letter  of  Johann  Reuchlin,  two  of  the  Oollo- 
quies  of  Erasmus,  extracts  from  the  Ship  of 
Fools  of  Sebastian  Brant,  from  the  Weisskunig 
of  Maximilian  I.,  part  of  the  Inspioientes  of 
Von  Hntten,  four  of  the  Letters  of  Obscure 


Cleveland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of 
their  investigations  will  be  of  permanent  value. 
To  do  the  work  thoroughly  they  must  have 
access  to  the  files  of  the  principal  commercial 
and  financial  publications.  Rich  as  the  uni¬ 
versity  library  is  in  economic  literature,  it  is 
found  that  certain  sets,  and  parts  of  sets,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  it  or  any  of  the  city 
libraries.  A  careful  list  of  these  has  been 
made,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Warren  has  generously 


The  College  Department 

C.  w.  E.  Chapin. 


UNTYERSmES. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — The  Committee  on  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  History  of  Prices  and  Credit 
Phenomena  in  the  United  States  since  1860. 


The  tAak  is  assigned  to  two  Fellows  of  the  placed  in  the  Provost’s  hands  a  cheque  sufiS-  Men,  and  selections  from  the  autobiographies 


department.  Dr.  E.  S.  Meade  and  Mr.  F.  A.  j  cient  for  their  purchase. 


I  of  Johannes  Butzbach  and  of  Thomas  Platter. 
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Thk  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Ya.,  was  recently  called  by  Dr.  Win- 
ship  of  Boston  “the  record-breaking  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  South,  ’  ’  because  in  the  past  four 
years  it  has  sprung  from  an  enrollment  of  283 
students  to  1,000  students.  A  few  years  ago 
the  faculty  consisted  of  20  or  25  members; 
now  there  are  65  members  representing  many 
of  the  leading  universities  of  the  world. 

On  October  31  contracts  will  be  let  for  three 
handsome  new  buildings  to  supplement  the  six 
buildings  now  in  use.  The  new  buildings  will 
be  a  Library,  an  Engineering  Building  and  an 
Armory.  The  Armory  and  the  Library  will  be 
of  stone,  and  the  Engineering  Building  of  brick 
and  stone.  These  new  buildings  are  much 
needed  as  the  present  ones  are  greatly  crowded. 

The  university  has  just  adopted  the  elective 
system,  by  which  all  of  the  regular  college 
work  may  be  elected.  The  matriculations  this 
fall  show  that  the  most  popular  “major  elec¬ 
tives”  are  English,  Greek  and  Chemistry  in 
the  order  given.  The  number  of  subjects 
which  may  be  offered  for  admission  has  also 
been  greatly  extended.  Hereafter  the  univer¬ 
sity  will  give  but  one  academic  degree,  viz : 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  regular  professional 
and  technical  degrees  will  continue  to  be 
given,  but  there  are  no  honorary  degrees. 

Since  last  year  the  following  additions  to 
the  faculty  have  been  made : 

Lucy  Celeste  Daniels  Ph.M.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  European  History,  Otto  Folin  Ph.  D.  i 
Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemis¬ 
try,  James  David  Thompson  A.M.  M.S.C. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Edwin 
Bingham  Copeland  Ph.  D.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany,  Hannah  Belle  Clark  Ph.D.  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Dean 
of  Women,  John  Black  Johnston  Ph.D.  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Florence  Madison 
Sliter  and  Edward  J.  Henderson,  Instructors 
in  Music,  William  Henry  Whitham  B.S.  Fellow 
in  Physics.  Ten  fellowships  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  more  important  branches  of  the 
A.  B.  course.  Each  fellowship  is  worth  |300  a 
year  and  the  holder  has  no  fees  to  pay. 

University  of  Tennes.see. — The  attendance 
this  year  is  larger  than  usual,  and  the  new 
students  come  better  prepared  than  has  been 
customary,  showing  better  work  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools.  The  Athletic  Club  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  regular  foot-ball  coach  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  teams  are  already  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  systematic  training.  There  is 
more  enthusiasm  for  athletics  than  ever  before. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  faculty 
for  this  year.  Professor  Karnes,  who  held  the 
chair  of  Philosophy  and  Economics,  resigned 
in  June.  Dr.  Dabney,  the  President,  has 
taken  his  classes  in  Economics,  but  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  yet  been  made  for  Philosophy.  Miss 
Skeffington  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  Instructor  in  English,  and  she 
also  has  supervision  of  the  Woman’s  Building. 
The  services  of  Miss  Gilson  of  Boston,  Mass., 
have  been  secured  as  Physical  Instructor  for 
the  women.  Both  the  men  and  the  women 
have  organized  dramatic  clubs,  and  the  women 
have  already  produced  one  play. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Wait  is  to  make  some  calori¬ 
meter  tests  in  the  food  investigations  which 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  Government,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Atwater.  The  calorimeter 
he  will  use  will  be  the  only  one  in  the  South. 
The  university  is  trying  the  three-term  system 
this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
—Mr.  H.  A.  Hanna  has  given  a  generous  dona¬ 
tion  toward  the  erection  of  the  biological 
laboratory.  In  the  earlier  time,  Mr.  Hanna 
was  a  student  of  the  old  college,  as  was  also 
Judge  Nash,  who  is  candidate  for  Ghivemor 
of  Ohio.  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  D.D., 


LL.D.  and  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  a  Yale  gradu¬ 
ate  and  head  of  the  department  of  History, 
represented  the  university  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  A.  T.  Hadley  LL.D.  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  On  the  Yale  faculty  are  these  men 
who  have  been  associated  with  Western  Re¬ 
serve:  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  head  of  the 
department  of  Philosophy,  and  Thomas  Day 
Seymour,  head  of  the  department  of  Greek, 
and  who  was  head  of  that  department  in  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  for  ten  years,  both  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  Western  Reserve;  Bernedotte 
Perrin,  who  also  taught  ten  years  at  Western 
Reserve  before  going  to  New  Haven;  B.  G. 
Bourne,  who  also  taught  at  VTestern  Reserve 
before  going  to  New  Haven,  for  six  or  eight 
years ;  A.  H.  Palmer,  graduate  of  Western 
Reserve  and  for  many  years  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  German  before  going  to  Yale. 

The  new  teachers  are:  Dr.  John  A.  Wells, 
German;  Miss  A.  L.  Cipreaud  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  E.  Bessett,  French;  Mr.  C.  E.  Baldwin, 
English ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Haydn,  Bible ;  Dr.  W.  T. 
Marvin,  Philosophy. 

The  second  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Century  Magazine  to  college  graduates 
was  closed  on  June  1  of  this  year.  The  prize 
poem,  entitled,  “A  Hill  Prayer,”  is  by  Miss 
Marion  Warner  Wildman  of  Norwalk,  O.,  B.A. 
1898,  of  this  university. 

A  prize  of  twenty- five  dollars  to  a  student  of 
Adalbert  College  for  original  composition  in 


English  is  offered  by  Mr.  Rnpart  Hughes,  a 
journalist  of  New  York  connected  with  Godey’s 
Magazine. 

Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  opened 
with  a  larger  atendance  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  The  new  President,  Dr.  George  B. 
MacLean,  former  Chancellor  of  Nebraska  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  received  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  university  is  entering  upon  a  new 
era  and  characterized  by  new  improvements, 
a  new  college  spirit,  and  increased  enthusiasm 
for  clean,  righteous  living.  Especially  has 
this  been  manifested  in  the  fall  athletics. 

The  Christian  Associations  are  being  patron¬ 
ized  more  largely  than  ever  before.  New  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  organizations  put  in  operation 
this  fall  are  the  Employment  Bureau  and  a 
series  of  Sunday  lectures  by  prominent  Chris¬ 
tian  educators  at  the  usual  vesper  hour  of 
service,  lectures  being  given  once  in  five  weeks. 
This  course  was  opened  October  29,  by  Dean 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  of  Chicago  University. 

COLLEGES. 

Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass  — Every  year  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  students  here  come  from  colleges 
or  universities.  The  students  are  usually  pre¬ 
pared  to  begin  in)mediately  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  work  of  the  course  which  they  choose. 

Of  the  fifty-two  such  students,  this  year 
thirteen  are  from  Harvard,  nine  are  graduates 


A  Few  of  Revell^s  New  Books 


By  pro/.  Robert  L.  Stewart  D.D. 

The  Land  of  Israel 

A  Text>book  of  the  physical  and  historical  geography  of  the 

Holy  Land,  embodying  the  results  of  recent  research. 

Illustrated,  with  maps,  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

It  covers  the  ground  clearly  and  proportionately,  is 
trustworthy  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  is  its  plan  of  construction.'*— Willis  J,  Beecher^ 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 

By  Rev.  E.  B.  Coe  D,D. 

Life  Indeed 

i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.2^. 

Freighted  with  truths  of  supreme  value,  truths  that  all 
men  have  need  of,  truths  to  live  by  and  die  by,  that  instruct 
in  the  way  of  life,  strengthen  and  comfort.*’ — Christian  In¬ 
telligencer. 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss. 

Hits  and  Misses 

xamo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

**  They  have  back  of  them  the  charm  of  quick  imagination, 
a  warm  heart,  and  a  broad  human  sympathy,  which  strikes 
us  as  both  intellectual  and  moral.*' — Evangelist. 

By  Rev.Ja*nes  /.  Vance  D.D. 

Royal  Manhood 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.2^. 

“Such  chapters  as  *  Manhood  and  Citizenship,'  'The  Peer¬ 
age  of  Character,’  ‘  The  Keligion  of  the  Body  *  and  *  De¬ 
votedness  to  Duly,’  are  especially  noteworthy  for  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  eloquence  with  which  they  set  forth  high  ideals  of 
conduct.** — Chicago  Record. 

By  Rev,  H.  Clay  Trumbull  D.D. 

Border  Lines  in  the  Field  of  Doubtful 
Practices 

x6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $i.oo. 

“Easily  at  the  head  of  the  many  books  that  have  been 
written  on  doubtful  amusements.  'I'hc  book  deals  with  the 
drink  question,  tobacco,  card-playing,  the  theatre,  dancing, 
and  the  like  Through  it  all  is  a  sturdy  common  sense.** — 

The  C,  E.  World. 

By  James  W.  Lee  D.D. 

The  Making:  of  a  Man 

New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  xzmo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

“One  of  the  truest,  keenest  and  most  brilliant  studies  of 
man  in  relation  to  the  universe  that  have  appeared  in  this 
country  for  years” — New  York  Tribune. 

THROUGH  THE  BIBLE  CHAPTER  BY  CHAPTER 

\  Mr.  Meyers  :  OUR  DAILY  HOMILY  :  The  Bible 

;  Masterpiece  ;  Genfsis  to  Revelation  :  Epitomized  : 

; . :. . :  By  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.  A.  : . f . : 

5  vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  each  75  cents.  The  set,  boxed,  $3.75. 

Upon  a  keynote  from  every  chapter  of  the  Bible  which  epitomizes  the  thought  and  teaching  of  the  entire  chapter,  the 
author  has  constructed  brief  homilies  or  discourses,  the  whole  forming  an  exposition  of  the  most  striking  and  salient  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

Vol.  /.  Genesis  to  Ruth.  Vol.  II.  Samuel  to  Job  Vol.  III.  Psalms  to  Song  of  Solomon. 

Vol.  IV.  Isaiah  to  Malachi.  Vol,  V.  Matthew  to  Revelation. 

These  Homilies  are  in  general  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  things  from  their  author's  pen.** — Outlook. 

By  Katherine  K.  Fleeson. 

Laos  Folk  Lore  of  Farther  India 

Illustrated.  x6mo,  cioth,  75  cents. 

**  A  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  this  subject.  The 
translator,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Laos,  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  studying  their  history,  customs,  ideas  and 
languages.'* — The  Outlook. 

Translated  by  Susan  Ballard^  Tokio. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Far  Japan 

With  prefatory  note  by  Mrs.  Isabella  L.  Bishop.  Illustrated 
by  47  engravings  from  Japanese  originals.  410,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

**  Fairy  tales  have  a  perennial  charm,  and  these  from  far 
Japan  are  as  fascinating  as  Cinderella  and  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk.  The  book  is  just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  child.**—  The  A  ugsburg  Teacher, 

By  Mrs.  Crosby  II.  Wheeler, 

Missions  in  Eden 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
izmo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

**  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  has  been  for  forty  years  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  Harpoot,  tells  of  life  and  work  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  with  many  picturesque  glimpses 
of  Armenian  domestic  and  social  customs.  Interesting  and 
often  thrilling.** — 7 he  Outlook. 

A  sequel  to  Mackay  of  Uganda. 

Pilkingfton  of  Ug:anda 

By  Charles  F.  Harford-Battersby  M.A.,  M.D. 

With  introduction  by  A.  T.  Pierson  D.D.,  and  J.  H,  Skrine 
M.A,  Illustrations  and  maps,  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

“A  sequel  to  the  fascinating  story  of  Alexander  Mackay 
now  api>ears.  The  two  give  a  connected  account  of  the  re¬ 
markable  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  VgAndi..'^— Assembly 
Herald, 

By  Rev.  Egerton  R.  Young, 

The  Apostle  of  the  North,  James  Evans 

With  20  illustrations,  ismo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“  For  courage  and  perseverance  he  compares  with  the  earlier 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  deserves  to  be  equally  known.” — The 
Outlook. 

By  Mrs.  William  W.  Scudder. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions 

A  hand-book  primarily  prepared  for  young  people.  With  an 
introduction  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  D.D.  i6mo,  cloth,  with 
map,  $1.00. 

“  It  gives  a  connected  history  of  the  wonderful  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  foreign  mission  field.”— Jf«/. 
Francis  E.  Clark  D.D.,  Editor  C.  E,  World. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Holiday  List  Free  on  Application. 

FLEHINQ  H.  REVELL  COMPANY, 

New  York,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  63  Washington  St.,  Toronto,  154  Yonge  St. 
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of  Harrard,  five  of  Brown,  three  of  Yale,  and 
two  of  Amherst,  while  the  following  institu¬ 
tions  send  a  single  graduate  each ;  California, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  McGill,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Southern  Presbyterian  and  Vermont  Uni¬ 
versities;  Acadia,  Beloit,  Bowdoin,  Colorado, 
Dartmouth,  Lafayette,  Robert  (of  Constanti¬ 
nople),  Randolph,  Macon  and  St.  Joseph’s 
Colleges ;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
the  Academic  de  Neuchatel. 

Eleven  of  these  students  have  entered  the 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  nine  that  in 
chemistry ;  while  the  courses  in  civil,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  mining  engineering  have  each  been 
chosen  by  six  college  students.  A  good  num¬ 
ber  have  entered  the  courses  of  architecture 
and  sanitary  engineering. 

W’heaton  College,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  is  one  of 
the  Christian  schools  of  our  country.  The 
endeavor  there  is  to  keep  all  other  things  in 
decided  subordination  to  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  The  required  course  of 
Bible  study  runs  through  the  Preparatory 
School  and  College.  The  work  of  the  Young 
People’s  Christian  Associations,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  etc.  is  vigorous  and 
helpful.  Over  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  college  have  entered  upon  some 
form  of  Christian  work. 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  has  begun 
her  thirty-second  year  with  an  entering  class 
of  sixty  students,  the  largest  in  her  history. 
Several  new  scholarships  have  been  acquired 
by  the  college,  one  of  |2,000,  given  last  June 
by  Mrs.  N.  L.  Zabriskie,  in  honor  of  the  class 
of  ’99,  a  “loan  scholarship”  of  |100  given  by 
the  class  of  ’99,  and  the  Stella  Goodrich  Russel 
scholarship  of  $100,  given  by  Mrs.  Russel,  the 
first  alumnic  trustee,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  her  graduation  from  Wells. 

The  gift  of  a  new  pipe- organ  for  Music  Hall 
has  been  announced  as  coming  from  Miss  Theda 
Clark  ’92.  An  increase  in  the  faculty  this : 
year  has  been  the  appointment  of  Miss  Marie 
Cochrane  in  the  department  of  Music,  and  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Morgan,  recently  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  as  lecturer  in  history. 

A  volunteer  class  of  over  twenty  students  has 
organized,  with  Professor  Bliss  as  leader,  for 
the  study  of  missions,  and  will  this  year  study 
Japan,  using  the  Rev.  Olie  Cary’s  Japan  and 
Its  Regeneration  as  a  text-book.  The  regular 
course  of  lectures  and  concerts  for  the  year 
began  with  a  concert  by  the  Eneisel  Quar¬ 
tette  of  Boston  on  October  3.  On  October  21, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology  lectured  before  the  faculty  and 
students  on  The  Value  of  Science  Study  to 
Women. 

The  following  books,  catalogues  and  ex¬ 
changes  have  been  received  by  the  College  De¬ 
partment,  which  are  acknowledged  with  appre¬ 
ciation  : 

Prom  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Washington:  Histories  of  Education  in 
Connecticut,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner  A.  M.  ; 
Education  in  Cuba;  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  by  R.  L.  Packard;  Florida,  by  George 
Gary  Bush  Ph.  D.  ;  Georgia,  by  Charles  Edge- 
worth  Jones ;  Wisconsin,  by  William  F.  Allen 
and  David  E.  Spencer;  New  Hampshire,  by 
George  Gary  Bush  Ph.  D.  ;’  Iowa,  by  Leonard 
F.  Parker;  Louisiana,  by  Edwin  Whitfield 
Fay  A.  M.,  Ph.D.  ;  Missouri,  by  Marshall  S. 
Snow ;  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner  Ph.  D.  ; 
New  Jersey,  by  David  Murray  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ; 
Ohio,  by  George  W.  Knight  Ph.  D.  and  John  R. 
Commons,  A.  M.  ;  Rhode  Island,  by  William 
Howe  Tolman  Ph.  D. ;  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
The  University  of  Virginia,  by  Herbert  B. 
Adams  Ph.D.  ;  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams  Ph.D.  ;  Sunday- 
Schools,  by  James  H.  Blodgett  A.  M.  ;  Educa¬ 
tional  Values,  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris ; 
Physical  Training,  by  Edward  Mussey  Hart¬ 
well  Ph.D.,  M  D. 

From  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Academies :  Reports  of  1898  and 


1899;  History  of  the  Board;  Influence  of  the 
College  in  the  Civilization  of  the  World,  by  A. 
P.  Harper  M.  D. ,  D.  D. ;  Christian  and  Secular 
Education,  by  the  Rev.  Wolcott  B  Williams; 
Colleges  of  the  New  West,  by  William  M. 
Blackburn  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ;  Paragraphs  from  the 
Members  of  the  Board. 

Catalogues  from  The  University  of  Colorado ; 
Cornell  University;  Annual  Report  of  Presi¬ 


dent  Schurman,  Cornell  University;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Omaha;  Purple  and  Gold,  of  Omaha 
University;  Boston  IJniversity;  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Notes;  Wooster  University;  Wooster 
Voice;  Hamilton  College ;  Union  College;  The 
Concordensis,  Union  College;  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  Colorado  Springs ;  In  and  About  Colorado 
College ;  Silver  and  Gold,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado;  The  Lawrenceville  SchooL 


Novels  and  Short  Stories 


A  New  Novel  of  American  Life  by  Mrs.  Burnett 

In  Connection  with  the  DeWiiloaghby  Qaim 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

In  this  the  longest  and  most  important  novel  that  she  has  written  in 
many  years,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  returns  to  an  American 
field  and  to  .\merican  types,  drawn  with  all  the  charm  of  Louisiana" 
and  of  some  of  lier  earlier  stories,  but  with  the  added  strength  and 
maturity  of  her  later  work.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  plot, 
which  will  probably  be  held  to  surpass  any  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  novels;  the 
different  scenes  of  the  story  being  laid  in  the  South,  in  New  England  and 
in  Washington.  (121110,  $1.50.) 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis 

"  Mr.  Davis  has  the  kn.ack  of  weaving  heart  and  soul  into  his  stories  in  a  way  that 
compels  unabated  interest  in  them  as  one  reads." — New  York  Times. 

■■  The  volume  is  delightful  through  and  through.  His  men  and  women  have  hearts  ; 
they  are  not  shadowy  outlines,  and  therefore  they  appeal  to  a  wide  class  of  readers.” 

—  Boston  Herald.  (Beautifully  illustrated  by  H.  C.  Christy,  lamo,  $1.25.) 

The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris  *■ 

"Aunt  Minervy  Ann  Perdue  is  a  character  to  be  framed  in  the  reader’s  memory. 
Once  known  she  will  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Harris's  vision  of  the  old-time  darky  is 
absolute.  .  .  The  book  stands  out  strong,  peculiar,  full  of  a  charming  genius." 

—  The  Independent.  (Profusely  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost,  lamo,  $1.50.) 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea 

A  Romance  of  the  War  of  1812  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

A  new  romance,  by  the  author  of  "  For  Love  of  Country,"  which  describes  some  of 
the  most  dr.imatic  and  thrilling  scenes  in  American  naval  history.  As  a  stirring  picture  of 
life  in  the  old  Americ.m  navy  the  book  is  as  vivid  as  it  is  trustworthy.  There  is  also  a 
charming  love-story.  (Illustrated,  lamo,  $1.50.) 

Dionysius  the  Weaver  s  Hearfs  Dearest 

By  Blanche  Willis  Howard 

"  It  is  a  charming  novel,  with  all  the  sweetness  and  womanly  gentleness  that  are 
found  in  Miss  Howard’s  best  works.  ...  It  has  moments  that  touch  the  heart,  and  is 
one  of  the  books  that  we  do  not  soon  forget" — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
(i2mo,  $t  50. 


On  Trial  By  ^^Zack 


tf 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES 
A  Novel.  By  E.  W,  Hornuog. 

A  stirring  romance  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas  "  Rattray  reminds  us  not  a  little," 
says  the  London  -Sp  etator,  "  of  Raffles,  the 
unscrupulous,  but  engaging  hero  of  ‘  I'he 
.Amateur  Cracksman.' ■  (i2mo,  $1.25.) 

THE  YARN  OF  A  BUCKO  MATE 
His  Adventures  in  Two  Oceans.  By 
Herbert  E.  Hamblen 

.A  spirited  and  fascinating  tale  by  the 
author  ot  “  On  .Many  >eas  "  (i2mo,  $1.50.) 

THE  WHITE  MAIL 

A  Railroad  Novel.  By  Cy  Warman 

The  book  describes  the  romantic  c.arcer 
of  a  youth  who  begins  at  the  very  bottom 
and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  railway  ladder. 
(l2mo,  $1.25.) 


THE  GREATER  INCLINATION 
By  Edith  Wharton  ^ 

"In  workmanship  it  stands  among  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  Anglo-Saxon  fic¬ 
tion — finished,  yet  embracing  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  life  ...  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  language." 
—  New  York  Afatl  and  Express.  (5th 
thousand.  lamo,  $1.50.) 

THE  POWERS  AT  PLAY 
By  Bliss  Perry 

These  stories,  by  the  new  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  .Monthly,  possc.ss  mellow  humor 
and  much  literary  ch.arm.  (121110,  $1.25.) 

SAND  AND  CACTUS 
By  Wolcott  Ic  Clear  Beard 

A  unique  collection  of  stories  of  Arizona 
and  the  Southwest.  (i2mo,  $1.50.) 
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"  Few  novels  of  the  present  moment  are  more  impressive  or  more  vital  than 
‘  On  Trial  '  It  is  a  poiverful  story,  grim,  melodramatic,  tragical,  indeed,  but  full  of 
beauty  and  instinct  with  knowledge  of  the  human  heart— particularly  of  a  woman's 
heart." — Chicago  Evening  East.  (i2mo,  $1.50.) 

Red  RocL  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

(Now  in  its  65th  Thousand) 

"One  cannot  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  its  sterling  literary 
beauties  .and  its  human  interest.  It  is  tender,  mellow  and  sweet,  exhaling  the  flavor  of 
all  that  is  best  in  American  life.” — London  Daily  Mail  (Illustrated.  l2mo,  $1.50.) 
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Thb  EvaHoauBT  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Prios.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Ten  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

Post  AOS  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advxhtisino  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or. 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  he  eetit  one  week  bef<ire  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

OiBOONTiNDANOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OONTRIBUTIONS  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  leeond-elait  matter  in  the  yew  York  Pott-offlee, 


nie  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  CincinnatL 
Bowen-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Prasbyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


SI 50  IX  PRIZES. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  OOSPEI. 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POST  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  40 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Chrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 

16ft  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:80  P.M.j  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-scboola9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  p.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesu^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell.  Sec.;  wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


THE  AMEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  163  languages  and  dialects- 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  f.lOO  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  160  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yotk, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 

guts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  Sailors'  Magazine,  the  Seaman’*  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuh- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  tor  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suSerei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytery  uf  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at 
the  Board  of  Publication  rooms  on  Monday,  December 
4,  at  10.30  A.M.  J.  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  on  Nov.  1.5,  with  sincere  regret 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Robert  H.  Carson 
with  the  church  of  Stillwater,  where  he  has  labored 
faithfully  for  ten  years  in  his  first  charge.  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  to  accept  the  call 
of  Grace  Church.  A.  H.  A. 


PERIODICALS. 

September;  Northfield  Echoes,  General  Conference 
Number.  36  cents.  Preacher’s  Helper. 

October:  Chinese  Recorder:  The  Presbyterian  Quar- 
terly ;  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review;  The  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  (English  Eldition) ;  The  Journal  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies. 

November:  The  Bookseller;  Literary  Life :  Truth  and 
Peace  ;  The  Musician  ;  Vicks’  Magazine  ;  The  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine :  Monthly  Record  of  the  J'ive 
Points  House  of  Industry;  The  Presbyterian  Review; 
U.  8.  Postal  Guide ;  Fortnightly  Review ;  Saint  Andrew’s 
Cross;  Religious  Review  of  Reviews:  Association 
Notes;  The  Land  of  Sunshine;  Facts  and  Fiction  ;  The 
Pulpit. 

November-December :  Methodist  Review. 

December :  Pearson’s. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Minutes  of  the  Seven^-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey.  October,  1899. 

Yule-Tide,  a  Christmas  Service  for  the  Sunday-School, 
Edited  by  Geo.  F.  Rosche  and  Mrs.  Frank  A  Breck. 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Session  of  tlie  Synod  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Disappointment  of  Jesus  Christ.  Causes  and 
Remedy  of  the  Disunion  of  Christendom;  By  Algernon 
S.  Craspey,  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Rochester, 
N.  y. 

Christian  Work  Among  the  Spanish  Speaking  People 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  1898-’99. 

Catalogue  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.  1899. 

What  Israel  Ought  To  Do.  A  Sermon  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Work  in  Minnesota:  Rev.  William  C.  t  overt. 

Social  Service  Tracts:  Anti-Mormon  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  Latterday  Saints  With  Moiinon  Explana¬ 
tions;  Compiled  by  Rev.  J.  1).  Nutting  and  Rev.  D.  J. 
McMillan. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Mormonism ;  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan. 


Companion  Stories  for  1!M>(>. 

The  stories  published  in  the  Youth’s  Companion  por¬ 
tray  the  manly  and  womanly  virtues  with  no  sacrifice  of 
interest  or  vitality.and  ti.ey  appeal  to  the  sympathiesof 
old  and  young  alike.  During  19IIII  The  Co.mpamon  will 
offer  s.acial  series  of  stories- among  them  being  stories 
of  Former  Political  Campaigns  and  Adventures  of  Line¬ 
men. 

Besides  these  there  will  be  a  score  of  stories  for  girls 
by  such  writers  as  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Margaret  Deland,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton.  Kate  Chopin  and  Margaret  San gs ter.  There  wili  be 
tour  serial  stories— “A  Prairie  Infanta.”  by  Eva  Wilder 
Brodhead;  “Running  a  Merry-Go  Round,”  by  Chnrles 
Adams;  “The  Schoolhouse  Farthest  West,”  by  C.  A. 
Stephens;  and  “Cushing  Brothers,”  by  Ray  Staunard 
Baker.  In  addition  there  will  be  two  hundred  other 
short  stories  by  tbe  most  gifted  of  American  writers  of 
fiction. 

All  new  subscribers  will  receive  The  Companion  for 
the  remaining  weeks  of  1899  free  from  the  time  of  sub¬ 
scription.  and  then  for  a  lull  year,  fifty-two  weeks,  to 
Jan.  1,  1901;  also  the  Co-MPANION’s  new  Calendar  for 
1900.  suitable  as  an  ornament  for  the  prettiest  room  in 
the  house. 

Illustrated  Announcement  Number  containing  a  full 
prospectus  of  the  volume  for  1900  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 

303  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


be  distributed  on  April  16,  1900,  to  agents  se- 
caring  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist  ,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 


First . 

Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth  . 
Fifth.... 
Sixth  ... 
Seventh, 
Eighth  . 


$50.00 

30.00 

ZO.OO 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


$150.00 

These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subscriptions 
may  be  taken  singly  at  tbe  regular  rates,  |3. 00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  |2.00),  or  at 
(he  reduced  rates  allowed  to  clubs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  SI, 
is  also  applicable  to  these  subscriptions. 

For  farther  particulars,  address  at  once. 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THB  BOARDS. 


Some  Ulaslons, 
Forelm  Hlsslous, 
Choren  Erection, 
IducnUon. 
Pnbllcntlon  and  8.  8. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New^  York. 
1319  Walnnt  8t.,  Phlla. 

616  Market  St.,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montank  Block,  COucago. 


THB  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
established  in  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
L608  new  schools  started  In  1896 ;  also88  frontier  churches  from 
schoolsprevlouslyestablished.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aldaud 
share  In  the  bleesing.  626.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  stndy  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  mlselonaiy 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
’•end  c  intribntlons  to  E.  P.  Bancroit,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Old  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission  holds  its 
Twenty-seventh  Anuiversary  Service  In  its  chapel.  No. 
316  Water  street,  November  the  Twenty-sixth  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  and  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
occasion  will  be  one  of  interest.  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting 
presides  in  the  afternoon  and  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler  in  tbe 
evening.  Several  prominentclergymen  will  address  the 
meetings.  The  chapel  is  almost  under  tbe  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  _ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  • 
The  Essays  of  Elia,  Charles  Lamb;  Introduction  by 

Augustin  BirrOll.  Illustrated.  2vol.  $3. - Introduction 

to  the  New  Testament;  F.  Godet.  $2.50. - The  spirit 

and  the  Incarnation ;  Rev.  VV.  L.  Walker.  $3.5(i. - The 

Colloquiesof  Edward  Osborne;  by  the  Author  of  Mary 
Powell  $2. - Two  Yvars  in  Palestine  and  Syria;  Mar- 

faret  Thomas.  $5. - The  Rltschlian  Theology:  Alfred 

;.  Garvie.  $3. - Tue  Theology  of  Modern  Literature : 

Rev.  8.  Low  Wilson.  $3. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Sermon  and 
Address;  Robert  Flint.  $3. - American  Land  and  Let¬ 
ters;  l<onald  G.  Mitchell.  $2..50 - KingNoanett;  K.J. 

Slimson.  $1. - Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  Fev.A.  H. 

Sayce.  $1  3). 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Pons,  New  York  :  Historic  Towns  of 
the  Middle  States :  Edited  by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  $3..5(l. 

- Life  Beyond  Death;  Minot  Judson Savage D.D.  $l.'i0. 

- A  Wider  View:  John  Monroe  Dana.  $1..50. - Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Household  Libraries.  Paper.  25  cents. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company.  New  York :  The  Story  of 
Magellan ;  Hezekiab  Butterworth.  $1 .50. - The  Treas¬ 
ure  Ship;  The  Same.  $1..50. - The  Book  of  Knight  and 

Barbara ;  David  Starr  Jordan  $1.50. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York:  Wine  on  the 

Lees;  J.  A.  Stewart.  S1..50. - What  is  Good  English; 

Harry  Thurston  Peck.  $1.60. - E.  P.  Roe.  R>-iiiinls- 

cences  of  his  Life ;  by  his  Sister  Mary  A.  Roe.  $1.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York :  Imported 
from  James  MacLehose  &  Sons.  Glasgow,  Scotland: 
The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity ;  John  Caird 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Svols.  $3..50. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York :  The  Chrlstology 

of  Jesus;  Rev.  James  Stalker.  $l..50. - The  Old  Book 

and  the  Old  Faith ;  Robert  Stuart  Mac  Arthur. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  (X>.,  New  York  :  Songs  of  Work  and 
Worship  ;  James  Carter  35  cents. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston:  A  Divi¬ 
dend  to  Lalior:  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  $1. - The 

American  in  Holland  ;  William  Elliot  (Irilfis.  $1  50. - 

A  Pretty  Tory;  Jeanie  Gould  Lincoln.  $1.25. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston:  Behind  the  Veil. 
75  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Pt  lladel- 
phia:  Saturday  Afternoon ;  Wayland  Hoyt.  25  cents. 

The  Christian  Culture  Press,  Chicago:  The  Monu" 
ments  and  the  Old  Testament ;  Ira  Maurice  Price.  $1.50. 

The  Better  Way  Publishing  Company,  Grlnnell, 
Iowa:  Self-Supporting  Churches;  W.  H.  Wheeler.  $1. 


MARRIED. 

Beekmah  Hoffman— On  Nov.  1.5,  1899,  near  Potters, 
vllle,  N.  J..  by  the  Rev.  Wilmer  MacNair,  .Miss  Emetta 
Hoffman  to  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Berkman. 


Here  is  a  lesson  from  a  heathen  laud. 
“Christianity,”  writes  a  recent  traveler,  “has 
made  process  in  the  Japanese  empire.  The 
semi-official  daily  paper  is  issued  six  times  a 
week  only.  Neither  editor,  nor  reporter,  nor 
type  setter  works  on  Sunday.  The  Imperial 
government,  which  bad  adopted  the  Christian 
calendar,  recognizes  Sunday  as  a  rest  day,  and 
all  offices  are  closed.  Following  this  example, 
many  Japanese  banks  and  commercial  houses 
decline  to  do  business  on  Sunday.  ”  So  much, 
says  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly,  for 
what  w  e  may  call  the  light  of  nature.  The 
Japanese  recognize  on  its  own  merits  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  arrangement  under  which  we 
are  required  to  give  only  six  days  in  the  week 
to  work.  But  now,  in  onr  own  Christian  land, 
the  idea  of  having  a  Sahhath  of  rest  every 
seventh  day  is  coming  to  be  reckoned  obsolete, 
if  not  preposterous.  The  outlook  thus  opened 
up  for  ns  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  think  of. 


WANTED— Fifty  to  100  second-hand  copies  of  th 
Laudex  Domini  tor  the  >4unday-school.  Address 
with  price,  Rev.  Kinley  McMillan,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
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Church  Music. 


THE  PRAISE  ELEMENT  OF  WORSHIP. 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  though  musi- 
oal  teaching  is  so  general,  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  most  congregations  are  still 
unable  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
musical  part  of  the  services  in  which  they 
engage.  Most  of  them  have  an  indefinite  lik¬ 
ing  for  music,  but  this  is  very  different  from 
an  ability  to  follow  the  structure  of  hymn 
tunes,  chants  and  anthems,  and  to  note  intelli¬ 
gently,  fitness  of  adaptation  of  tunes  to  words, 
and  the  demands  for  expressive  rendering  of 
the  words  to  be  sung.  To  note  these  things 
requires  some  knowledge  of  written  music. 
This  knowledge  may  be  easily  attained,  and 
it  is  worth  considering  whether,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  winter  season,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  give  some  attention  to  the  spread  of 
such  knowledge  and  the  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  of  church  psalmody.  To  an  able  choir, 
the  rehearsal  of  an  oratorio  or  of  one  of  the 
many  elaborate  cantatas  which  are  now  avail¬ 
able  must  ever  be  an  occupation  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  pleasure. 

Unquestionably,  the  larger  the  number  of 
members  of  a  congregation,  who  can  be  led  to 
take  an  intelligent  and  sustained  interest  in  the 
praise  portion  of  their  church  service,  the 
heartier  and  the  more  correct  and  enjoyable, 
from  the  musical  point  of  view,  will  the  serv¬ 
ice  be.  Taking  such  an  interest  in  the  church 
praise,  members  of  a  congregation  will  sing  or 
listen  with  the  understanding  and  with  appre- 
ciaton.  It  may  be  asked,  therefore,  whether 
the  aim  should  not  be  to  interest  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  praise-worship  of  the  church.  Here 
we  have  the  case  for  a  regular,  congregational 
practice  of  church  music,  as  the  first  duty  and 
occupation  of  the  professional  and  lay  musical 
elements  of  a  church.  In  considering  this,  it 
is  worth  while  recalling  the  words  of  Mr.  D. 
L.  Moody  upon  this  subject.  “During  the 
forty  years  since  it  pleased  God,  who  called 
me  by  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that 
I  might  preach  him  among  the  people,  ’  ’  wrote 
Mr.  Moody,  “the  importance  of  praise  ex¬ 
pressed  in  song  has  grown  upon  me.  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  desirous  of  seeing  the  ministry 
of  song  restored  to  its  true  place ;  and  although 
not  myself  a  musician  or  singer,  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  the  following  suggestions  in  the 
assured  belief  that,  if  adopted,  they  would  do 
much  to  promote  the  work  of  God,  not  only 
in  connection  with  meetings  specially  evange¬ 
listic,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  interest  in  the 
intervals  between  the  periods  of  revival.  The 
ministry  of  music  and  song  plays  a  vital  part 
in  these,  and  promotes  communion.” 

Mr.  Moody’s  disclaimer  of  being  a  musician 
or  singer  adds  weight  to  his  words.  He  does 
not  speak  as  an  enthusiast,  to  whom  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  music  is  at  once  a  hobby  and  a  passion, 
but  as  an  evangelist  who  has  noted  the  place 
and  power  of  music  in  worship.  His  sugges¬ 
tions,  therefore,  deserve  calm  consideration. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  one  evening  in  the  week  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  whole  congregation,  when  they 
may  practice  in  unison  and  harmony  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  they  know,  and 
learn  new  ones. 

2.  That  a  consecrated  man  of  good  musical 
ability  should  be  chosen  as  leader  of  the 
chorus  choir. 

8.  That  hymns  containing  the  elementary 
truths  of  the  Gospel  should  be  sung  to  melodi- 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta.  Me  ,  says  :  “One  of 
the  iMst  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which  the  system 
requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.’’ 


ous  tunes,  not  too  difficult  for  average  men  and 
women. 

4.  That  the  pastor  should  take  a  lively  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  singing,  and  that  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  understanding  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  maintained  between  himself  and  the 
leader,  so  that  they  may  work  in  fellowship 
and  harmony. 

5.  That  good  new  hymns  and  tunes  should 
be  introduced,  the  preparation  of  which  would 
thus  be  encouraged. 

6.  That  alternate  singing  by  the  choir  and 
congregation,  by  the  male  and  female  voices, 
and  by  the  older  people  and  the  children,  might 
be  practised. 

7.  That  the  Sunday  evening  service  should 
be  preceded  by  a  half-hour’s  service  of  praise. 

If  carried  out,  Mr.  Moody’s  proposals  would 
increase  and  broaden  the  musical  interest  of  a 
congregation,  by  causing  its  members  to  engage 
steadily  and  intelligently  in  the  praise-worship 
of  their  church.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
desired,  and  what  should  be  aimed  at.  The 
true  idea  of  praise-worship  is  united  congrega¬ 
tional  praise,  and  the  directing  wisdom^and 
ability  of  a  church  should  seek  to  deepen  lin* 
terest  in  this,  that  every  worshipper,  young 
and  old,  may  join  heartily  and  with  pleasure 
in  this  part  of  the  worship.  The  first  duties 
of  a  choir  are  to  assist  in  the  praise-worship  of 
the  church,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  that  wor¬ 
ship  as  united,  as  hearty,  and  as  intelligent  as 
it  can  be.  To  accomplish  this  requires  the 
deepening  and  broadening  of  congregational 
interest  in  the  music  of  a  church,  and  for  this, 
the  adoption  by  each  church  of  a  scheme,  in 
the  main  like  that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Moody, 
is  desirable.  The  present  time,  when  musical 
plans  for  the  winter  months  are  being  formed, 
is  particularly  opportune  for  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  choirs  and  congregations. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TKNBMBNT  HOC8B  OHAPTHB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

vlHii.  JuLiAH  Hcath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Akrii  R.  Bxals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fixlo,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Amen  C.  Matxb,  Snpt. 

TRUE  CO-OPERATION. 

Those  who  take  a  casual  look  over  such  a 
work  as  ours  are  apt  to  be  impressed  by  the 
dark  side  of  it  all,  to  see  the  poverty  and 
misery,  the  discouragement  and  hopelessness, 
but  the  workers  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it, 
giving  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  their  labor 
of  love  and  sympathy,  find  many  bright  spots 
to  lighten  their  way. 

One  of  the  things  that  cheers  ns  most  down 
at  the  Settlement  is  the  growing  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  among  our  people  that  shows  itself 
in  many  ways.  The  Home  Makers  learning 
that  we  were  planning  for  a  thorough  house 
cleaning  this  fall,  came  to  volunteer  their  serv¬ 
ices  and  were  delighted  when  we  accepted 
them.  Twenty- two  of  the  women  came  for 
half  a  day,  not  all  together,  but  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  companies,  and  such  pride  as  they  took  in 
making  everything  shining  and  bright.  A 
little  lunch  was  prepared  for  them  and  after 
their  labors  they  sat  down  to  their  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  and  jelly  with  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  altogether  such  a  grand 
good  time  that  with  one  accord  they  promised 
to  come  again  next  year.  No  matter  how 
hard  and  laborious  their  lives  may  be,  these 
tired  mothers  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
feel  they  are  making  some  return  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  have  received.  ' 

This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  elder 
women,  for  we  have  a  valuable  corps  of  self- 
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constituted  helpers  in  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
little  girls  who  are  ever  ready  for  any  service. 
At  our  meeting  two  weeks  ago  they  felt  very 
important  in  white  caps  and  aprons  which  had 
been  furnished  for  the  occasion,  and  their 
active  little  feet  carried  them  quickly  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another,  attending  the 
door,  passing  the  tea  and  cakes  and  always  at 
hand  when  anything  was  needed. 

Now  that  the  bountiful  season  is  approach¬ 
ing  we  are  anxious  to  return  this  generous  and 
kindly  feeling'  by  giving  a  royal  good  time 
to  as  many  as  possible.  Most  of  our  families 
depend  entirely  upon  us  for  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

As  usual  we  intend  to  make  it  a  home  festi¬ 
val.  Whatever  we  give  will  be  sent  to  the 
houses  the  day  before,  so  that  it  can  be  cooked 
and  eaten  there,  and  if  perchance  there  is  a 
sick  or  an  aged  house,  mother  who  cannot  pre¬ 
pare  it  herself,  there  is  always  some  kind 
neighbor  ready  to  help  and  who  is  happier  and 
better  for  this  opportunity  of  doing  for  some¬ 
one  else. 

The  gratitude  that  is  expressed  after  one  o 
these  festal  days  is  another  rich  compensation 
to  the  tired  workers  who  have  prepared  and 
distributed  the  bounty  of  others.  They  hope  to 
be  kept  very  busy  this  year,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  friends  who  intend  sending  provis¬ 
ions  of  any  sort  would  send  a  card  in  advance, 
saying  what  they  are  going  to  send  and  when 
it  will  arrive. 

To  be  available  things  should  be  received 
before  Wednesday  noon,  and  if  possible  earlier, 
and  donations  in  money  go  twice  as  far  if  they 
come  several  days  in  advance.  A  few  friends 
have  borne  this  in  mind  and  have  already  sent 
their  offerings.  We  need  many  more,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  the  day  what  it  should  be  to  our 
poor  neighbors,  and  feel  sure  that  our  readers 
will  not  forget  us  in  planning  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  bounties. 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK 

Almond. — The  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  was 
instilled  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrehes 
at  Victory  and  Red  Greek  on  November  1.  The 
Rev.  Smith  Ordway,  the  Rev.  Halsey  Steven¬ 
son  and  the  Rev.  Lather  Ostrander  D.  D.  took 
part  in  the  services. 

Binghamton.  —  Wett  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Immediately  folldwintt  the  dedication  (Octo¬ 
ber  16)  of  the  new  church,  two  weeks  were 
devoted  to  special  services  conducted  by  Evan¬ 
gelist  Rev.  Ralph  Gillam  of  Medford,  Mass., 
assisted  by  O.  W.  Crowell,  singer.  The  Tab¬ 
ernacle  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Hayes,  pastor),  by  invitation  of  the 
West  Church,  united  in  the  effort.  As  a  part 
of  the  fruit,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dun¬ 
ham,  welcomed  at  the  first  communion  in  the 
new  edifice,  November  12,  forty  six  new  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  seventeen  united  by  letter;  and 
the  same  day,  the  Tabernacle  Church  received 
nearly  as  many.  There  will  be  more  to  follow. 
Already  the  new  West  Church,  though  far 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  old  edifice  is 
thronged  every  Sabbath  with  worshipers,  and 
the  large  Sunday-school  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Binghamton. — The  First  Church  holds  its 
morning  service  at  the  old-fashioned  hour  of 
10.30  A.  M.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Nichols,  gives 
notice  that  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  strangers 
at  the  close  of  all  services ;  guests  at  hotels  are 
also  welcomed  to  worship.  The  pastor  has  a 
class  for  girls  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  the 
assistant  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Teal,  a  class 
of  boys  at  the  same  hour. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rahway. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rahway,  of  which  Dr.  John  A.  Liggett  has 
been  so  long  pastor,  celebrated  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  on  November  9.  “A  fruitful 
vine”  is  the  history  in  epitome.  We  congratu¬ 
late  pMtor  and  congregation  on  the  excellence 
of  their  record ;  and  the  past  is  secure  I 

Caaiden. — Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  is 
doing  an  earnest  temperance  work  mainly 
through  its  society  of  Endeavorers.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Spooner,  is  the  new  President 
of  the  state  organization,  and  he  was  accorded 
a  very  warm  reception  on  a  recent  evening. 

Hackensack. — On  Sunday,  October  16,  a 
handsome  stained  window  was  unveiled  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hackensack.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  a  loyal  and  consecrated 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  bears  the 
society’s  emblems.  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Yoorhis 
gave  the  address  of  presentation,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  pastor,  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler,  with 
a  sermon,  entitled,  For  Christ  and  the  Church. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona. — The  ordination  and  installation 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Beattie  as  pastor  of  the  Broad 
Avenue  Church,  is  set  down  for  November  23. 

West  Newton. — In  commemoration  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  labor  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Meloy  D.D.  of  the  First  Church,  anniversary 
services,  which  will  extend  over  two  weeks, 
are  being  held.  Daring  the  twenty-five  years 
the  congregation  contributed  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses,  not  including  bequests,  over  |80, 000  ;  425 
members  were  received;  103  have  died,  and 
the  present  number  is  250. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Second  Church  is  not 
afraid  of  too  much  organization.  Thursday 
evening,  November  16,  a  reunion  of  the  new 
members  took  place  in  the  church  parlors. 
The  Banner  explains  that  the  ‘‘new  members” 
are  those  who  have  become  connected  with  the 
congregation  since  the  beginning  of  the  pas 
torate  of  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1898.  At  the  first  communion  after  that 
time  101  members  joined  the  church.  These 
formed  a  society  known  as  the  White  Rose 
Society,  which  has  been  enlargeo  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  members  until  it  now  has  327 
names  on  the  roll.  The  meeting  on  Thursday 
was  for  better  acquaintance  and  of  a  social 
character.  On  Friday,  November  24,  the  Ade¬ 
laide  Howard  Mission  Band  of  this  church  will 
hold  a  ‘  ‘  colonial  bazar.  ’  ’  Thirteen  booths, 
each  representing  one  of  the  original  states, 
will  be  placed  in  the  building,  and  these  booths 
will  be  attended  by  members  of  the  band  dressed 
to  represent  the  different  states. 

Pittsburgh — The ‘‘Week  of  Reaping”  which 
ended  in  a  day  of  ingathering,  October  29,  was 
productive  of  excellent  results  throughout  the 
city  and  county.  Twenty  churches  report  to 
the  Sabbath-school  Association  that  over  three 
hundred  of  the  youth  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  who 
have  united  with  the  church  within  the  county 
is  larger  than  ever  before  known  in  a  given 
time.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Hatch,  Field  Secretary, 
in  speaking  of  the  matter  said:  ‘‘No  movement 
of  an  evangelistic  nature  could  have  received 
more  support  than  the  week  of  reaping  and  the 
day  of  decision  had  done.  W.  A.  J. 

Wilkesbarre. — The  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thornton  A. 
Mills  is  pastor,  expects  to  enter  upon  a  series 
of  special  services  the  latter  part  of  November, 
under  the  lead  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Mnnhall.  Several 
churches,  including  the  First  Presbyterian, 
are  proposing  to  unite  in  the  movement. 

Reading. — The  sixth  annual  session  of  the 
Council  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  laymen 
of  color  was  held  in  the  Washington  Street 
Church,  October  26-29.  The  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Jefferson,  Wilmington,  Del.  ; 
Vice-President,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Butler,  West¬ 
chester,  Pa.  ;  Secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Miller, 
New  York  City;  Assistant,  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Schaeffer,  Englewood;  Treasurer,  Dr.  T.  G. 
Imes,  Philadelphia.  Important  papers  were 
read  upon  the  condition  of  the  church  and  its 
work. 

WiLMERDiNG — Dot  far  from  Pittsburgh — has 
a  new  church,  which  was  duly  dedicated  on 
Sunday  week,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  G. 
Stewart,  preaching,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher  D.D.  of  the  Swissvale 
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Church.  Services  were  held  each  eveuiug  last 
week. 

Smitiifield. — November  9,  at  1.30  P.M.  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  Hood  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Smithfield,  Faircbance  and  Tent. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  church  at  Smith- 
field.  The  cases  are  not  very  many  where  a 
pastor  is  thus  able  to  serve  three  churches,  but 
there  are  several  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
— the  Rev.  J.  T.  Scott  has  also  just  been  in¬ 
stalled  over  three  churches,  viz :  those  of  Bald 
Eagle,  Buffalo  Ron  and  Lick  Run. 

OHIO. 

Youngstown. — The  Westminster  Church  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  celebrated  the  sixth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  organization,  October  8,  by  occu¬ 
pying  for  the  first  time  the  completed  basement 
of  its  new  edifice,  which  has  been  planned 
with  a  view  to  Sunday-school  work  and  social 
purposes.  The  church  is  finely  located  and 
will  cost  about  |40,000.  From  the  present  out¬ 
look  there  will  be  little  debt  to  carry.  The 
anniversary  sermon  brought  out  the  facts  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  church  with  i62 
charter  members,  428  persons  had  united  with 
the  church,  263  by  certificate  and  165  by  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  The  present  enrollment  is  485. 
Financial  statistics  covering  five  and  a  half 
years  up  to  April  1,  1899,  show  that  $38,672 
have  been  expended  for  congregational  and 
building  expenses,  an  average  of  $6,445^per 
year.  Up  to  April  1,  the  church  bad  given 
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$8,066  for  beoeyolences  outside  its  own  boards. 
Since  that  time  it  has  given  $800  toward  send¬ 
ing  one  of  its  sons,  Mr.  John  O.  Patterson,  to 
Hainan,  China.  The  pastor,  who  has  been  for 
five  years  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  Foreign  Missions  of  Mahoning  Presbytery, 
indnced  the  other  churches  of  the  Presbytery 
to  make  up  the  amount  necessary  to  place  Mr. 
Patterson  and  wife  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
Rev.  William  Garrison  White,  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Seminary  in  the 
class  of  1890,  has  been  pastor  of  this  church 
since  a  few  weeks  after  its  organization. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hodgensville.  — The  churches  of  Hodgens- 
ville  and  Penn  Run  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Williams,  have  concluded  a  series  of 
revival  services,  lasting  for  six  weeks.  Since 
the  installation  of  the  pastor,  the  sessions  have 
welcomed  into  their  fellowship  three  members 
by  profession  of  faith  and  five  by  letter.  Last 
Sabbath  evening  at  Hodgensville  the  congrega¬ 
tion  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  pleasute  of 
worshipping  by  gas  light  instead  of  oil.  This 
improvement  was  secured  by  the  faithful  labors 
of  the  ladies  of  “The  Westminster  Society.’’ 

ILLINOIS. 

OaiCACiO. — The  Pall  Festival  attracted  many 
thousands  of  people.  President  McKinley 
pleased  the  Christian  public  by  attending  serv¬ 
ices  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  making  a  very  good 
address  to  the  colored  people  in  Zion  Church 
in  the  evening.  A  notable  gathering  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Music  Hall  on  October  11  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clarke,  President  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Rev.  George  Lorimer  of  Boston  and  others. 
Mr.  Moody’s  meetings  in  the  Chicago  Avenue 
Church  were  thronged  and  many  ministers  and 
Christian  workers  of  other  towns  shared  in 
the  blessings  of  these  great  assemblies. 

/li/de  Park  Church. — The  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Vance  D  D.,  recently  of  the  East,  has  begun 
his  labors  here.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Chicago  spent  a  day  last  week  in  conference 
and  prayer,  meeting  in  the  Fourth  Church. 
The  occasion  was  one  to  be  desired.  The  Min¬ 
isters’  Association  have  adopted  a  very  fitting 
memorial  tribute  to  the  Rev.  James  Lewis 
D.  D.  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Joliet,  whose  funeral  took  place  in  that 
city  on  October  30.  That  was  an  instance  of 
effective  preaching  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  S. 
M.  Campbell  of  the  Emerald  Avenue  Church, 
on  Sunday  before  last,  it  having  resulted  in 
the  coming  of  four  families  forward  to  the 
pastor,  to  announce  their  purpose  to  become 
members  of  the  church.  At  Campbell  Park 
Church,  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Matzinger,  pastor, 
twenty-three  were  received  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  November,  eleven  of  them  by  examination. 
November  6,  the  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  Joseph  N.  Boyd  and  the  church  at  River 
Forest  was  dissolved  and  he  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles.  He  goes  to  the 
Boyles  Heights  Church.  The  Rev.  Harris  H. 
Gregg  of  St.  Louis  has  been  invited  to 
temporarily  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Forty-first 
Street  Church,  Chicago. 

Bloomington.  —  The  Second  Church.  -By  a 
clerical  error,  the  statistics  of  this  church  of 
599  members,  the  largest  in  Bloomington  Pres¬ 
bytery,  were  entirely  omitted  from  the  Minutes 
of  this  year.  This  is  all  the  more  unfortunate 
because,  although  the  church  was  vacant  during 
almost  the  whole  year,  it  has  done  excellent 
work,  as  the  following  items  will  show :  $11,- 
906  were  raised  for  congregational  purposes, 
$6,516  (including  a  legacy)  for  Home  Missions, 
^86  for  Foreign  Missions.  Liberal  offerings 
were  also  made  to  the  other  Boards,  no  one 
of  them  being  forgotten  or  overlooked,  and 
besides  this  1^8  were  given  to  miscellaneous 
benevolent  objects.  Then,  too,  it  has  found 
and  settled  a  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  K. 
Denlinger,  recently  of  New  Jersey,  who  is 
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taking  hold  of  the  work  with  marked  vigor 
and  whose  work  gives  promise  of  great  fruit 
fulness.  The  fine  new  church  erected  during 
the  recent  pastorate  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Kane  was 
unfortunately  somewhat  defective  in  its  acous¬ 
tic  properties,  but  now  by  the  ingenious  device 
of  blanketing  tne  ceilings  this  defect  has  been 
remedied  and  the  practical  utility  of  the 
church  greatly  improved. 

Onaroa. — This  church  was  recently  made 
vacant  by  the  removal  to  Chicago  Presbytery 
of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Safford.  The 
church  has  now,  however,  heartily  united  in  a 
call,  at  an  advanced  salary,  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
E.  Anderson,  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Heyworth.  His  installation  is  soon 
to  take  place,  when  the  Moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  the  Rev.  DeWitt  L.  Pelton  Ph.D.  of  the 
First  Church,  Bloomington,  will  preside  and 
preach,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Safford  will  charge  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilder  of  Champaign, 
the  people. 

I^Champaigx.  — The  men  ot  this  church  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  their  pastor  by  thoroughly 
refurnishing  in  the  most  admirable  manner  the 
pastor’s  study.  New  paper  and  paint,  new 
hard  wood  floor,  a  very  fine  large  new  book¬ 
case,  a  new  desk  with  typewriter  attachment, 
new  chairs,  new  rugs,  a  new  portable  steam 
heater  of  the  latest  pattern  which  works  ad 
mirably,  both  electric  light  and  gas  fixtures, 
and  other  things  give  evidence  both  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  of  the  Champaign 
church  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Wilder 
after  his  many  years  of  service  in  this  church 
is  held.  Some  $300  or  more  were  expended, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  more 
modern  or  thoroughly  equipped  study.  And 
the  work  done  in  it  will  match  the  equipment. 

Danville — First  Church. — The  Rev.  Willis 
E.  Parsons  has  just  finished  six  years  of  effi¬ 
cient  service  as  pastor.  The  benevolent  offer¬ 
ings  have  been  increased  from  $619  in  1893  to 
$2,311  in  1899,  a  gain  of  nearly  276  per  cent. 
There  have  been  nearly  260  additions,  of  which 
the  larger  part  have  been  by  examination.  A 
colony  of  about  thirty  from  this  church  went 
out  five  years  ago  and  organized  the  Bethany 
Church,  which  still  receives  very  material  aid 
from  the  parent  society.  A  new  Sunday- 
school  mission  has  been  organized  and  is  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  past  has  been  fruitful,  the  outlook 
is  good  and  the  future  is  hopeful. 

Bethany  Church  recently  entertained  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  did  it  in  a  royal  fashion.  It  has 
grown  steadily  during  its  five  years  of  life  and 
now  occupies  a  beautiful  new  edifice  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  work  along  institutional  lines. 
The  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  members  and 
of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Fred.  R.  Rosebro, 
deserve  the  hearty  commendation  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  people. 

Rossville. — The  Rev.  R.  S.  Weinland  is 
about  to  be  installed  pastor.  The  church  has 
had  many  supplies,  but  not  a  pastor  for  a 
long  time.  Under  the  care  of  Brother  Wein¬ 
land  it  has  recently  taken  on  new  life,  new 
purpose,  new  zeal.  A  fine  parsonage  has  been 
secured. 

Sheldon. — The  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Baker 
D.  D.  has  recently  received  a  call  to  a  Reformed 
Church  pulpit.  Brother  Baker  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  Reformed  Church  aud  it  is 
understood  that  he  contemplates  accepting  the 
call  back  to  its  fold. 

Downs  and  Mt.  Carmel. —These  churches, 
six  miles  apart,  are  grouped  under  the  care  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  Bloomington 
Presbytery  and  constitute  a  promising  field. 
They  have  been  practically  vacant  during  the 
past  year.  They  have  never  had  a  resident 
minister.  But  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Morgan,  recently 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Lima,  is  now  on  the  field, 
will  reside  there,  and  give  them  his  undivided 
attention.  The  Downs  Church  has  already 
received  three  or  four  new  members  in  the 
three  weeks  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  with 
them. 

Mahomet  — The  Rev.  A.  S.  Leonard,  one  of 
the  Synodical  evangelists,  recently  visited  this 
church  and  conducted  a  short  series  of  special 
services.  Much  good  has  resulted.  They  have 
raised  enough  money  to  buy  and  pay  for  a 
beautiful  manse,  and  are  greatly  encouraged. 

Colfax. — This  church  has  greatly  needed  a 
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parsonage,  and  is  now  making  an  effort  to 
secure  one,  and  there  is  a  promise  that  the 
effort  will  be  crowned  with  success. 


Mason  City. — The  Presbytery  of  Springfield 
took  suitable  action  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Oruewriue,  for  three  years  the  pastor 
at  this  place.  He  early  joined  the  Oumberland 
Church,  but  received  his  theological  education 
at  Andover.  He  had  served  in  the  ministry 
for  twenty-four  years,  nine  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  fifteen  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohnr^. 
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He  died  June  30  last,  aged  forty-two  years — 
his  death  being  sodden  and  unexpected. 

MIOHIOAN. 

Menominee. — The  Rev.  A.  C.  V.  Skinner 
Ph.D.  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
October  4.  Dr.  James  H.  Shields  of  Decatur, 
Mich.,  preached  the  sermon  on  Spiritual  En¬ 
largement.  The  charge  to  the  psator  was  by 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Rogers  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  and  the  charge  to  the  congregation  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Anderson,  Marinette, 
Wis.  The  church  in  Menominee  begins  a  new 
era,  and  pastor  and  people  with  fresh  courage 
go  forward  in  the  Master’s  work.  Various 
repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  church  property  and  all  is  favorable  for  a 
large  work  during  the  winter.  T.  S.  J. 

Detroit. — The  Trumbull  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohurch  has  been  fortunate  in  so  soon 
securing  a  pastor  to  succeed  Dr.  Service.  Dr. 
Henry  T.  Miller  was  installed  over  that  ohurch 
on  the  evening  of  October  15.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  John  Reid  of  the  Fort  Street 
Ohurch.  The  charges  were  given  by  Drs.  D. 
If.  Oooper  and  R.  J.  Service,  and  the  in¬ 
stalling  prayer  offered  by  George  P.  Folsom 
D.D. — the  Rev.  Norman  W.  Oady  presiding. 
Dr.  Miller  began  his  ministry  with  the  famous 
First  Church  of  Lockport.  Sunday  evening, 
October  22,  he  began  a  course  of  six  sermons 
on  The  Rooms  of  the  Bible. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — With  the  coming  of  Mr.  Lee 
to  Immanuel,  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
iffe  supplied.  The  Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin,  formerly 
of  Perseverance  Church,  and  other  Christian 
workers  are  carrying  on  some  very  promising 
missions  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Reformed  Church.— The  First  Reformed 
Ohurch  celebrated  its  fiftieth  emniversary  on 
Thnrs^y,  October  12.  In  commemoration  of 
the  jubilee  the  congregation  have  raised  |I,  200, 
and  greatly  improved  their  house  of  worship. 
The  Rev.  William  Moerdyk,  the  pastor,  has 
been  discoursing  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  ohnrch  during  the  past 
month.  He  was  assisted  in  the  anniversary 
service  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Eiehle  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  public  services  closed  with  a  delightful 
social  gathering  of  the  members  and  friends 
with  addresses,  songs  and  refreshments. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Irwin  P.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  resigned  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  locating  in  a  field  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  health  of  his  family.  During  his 
pastorate  of  two  years  the  membership  has 
been  doubled.  Only  one  ohurch  in  the  Synod 
hss  received  more  members  on  profession  of 
faith.  A  large  part  of  the  debt  has  been  paid, 
and  more  money  has  been  raised  each  year 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  the  history  of  the 
ohurch.  Recently  the  building  has  been  re¬ 
paired  and  beautified,  and  the  work  has  been 
paid  for.  During  his  whole  pastorate  peace 
and  harmony  have  prevailed.  Among  the 
incidents  of  the  resignation  is  a  letter,  signed 
by  all  the  elders  of  the  Fifth  Ohurch,  which 
gives  expression  in  hearty  terms  to  the  esteem 
and  love  in  which  Dr.  McCurdy  is  held,  and 
makes  acknowledgment  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  church  in  members  and  general  prosper¬ 
ity  during  his  labors. 

KANSAS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  held  a  very  ear- 
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nest  “free  conversation”  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  within  bounds,  during  its  autumn  meet¬ 
ing.  The  next  regular  meeting  is  appointed  at 
Holton. 

Sylvan  Grove. — The  new  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  here  in  September,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
B.  Fleming  of  Wichita,  the  dedicatory  service 
following  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Fleming,  and  the 
communion,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Bradbury  of  Lincoln.  It  is  a  very  comfortable 
and  tasteful  house  of  worship,  seating  about 
250  people.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  October 
2,  1892,  and  it  was  dedicated  free  of  debt. 
The  sermon  on  the  evening  of  dedication  day 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  McMillan  of 
Glasco.  The  local  paper  says  of  this  work: 
“The  Rev.  Bradbury,  the  pastor,  through 
whose  constant  efforts  this  institution  has  been 
erected,  is  filled  with  joy,  knowing  that  the 
desired  end  of  one  branch  of  his  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  He  has  been  pastor  for  lo !  these  many 
years,  having  entered  this  mission  in  the  year 
1874,  he  has  not  only  erected  temples  of  God 
but  everywhere  over  these  prairies  are  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  love  for  mankind.  May  his  work 
ever  be  blest,  and  as  he  drives  through  the 
country  with  his  familiar  old  horse,  may  his 
cup  of  gladness  be  full,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  ’ ' 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Britton. — Four  more  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  this  church  on  the  1st,  but  as  many 
were  also  dismissed.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes 
in  a  new  country.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Butt  is 
well  into  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  pastorate. 
During  the  past  five  years,  this  congregation 
ha.s  made  the  enviable  record  of  leading  all  the 
churches  in  the  Presbytery  in  the  average 
amount  contributed  per  member  to  beneficence, 
only  seven  churches  in  the  Synod  have  excelled 
them  in  this  respect.  Their  Sabbath  school  is 
also  the  largest  in  the  Presbytery  and  there  is 
but  one  larger  in  the  Sjnod. 

Plainview'. — This  church,  fifty  miles  from 
Rapid  City,  is  one  of  a  group  served  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jennings  for  the  past  nine  years. 
They  have  a  nice  building  and  keep  up  Sab¬ 
bath-school  the  year  round.  The  Synodical 
missionary  at  his  request  recently  spent  a 
Sabbath  with  him,  preaching  also  at  a  new 
mission  in  a  log  school  house  fourteen  miles 
further  away.  To  reach  it  in  season  we  had 
to  take  our  cold  lunch  as  Mr.  Jennings’s  fine 
team  was  whirling  us  along  But  seated  on 
the  home-made  inches  we  found  an  eager 
audience  that  filled  every  seat  and  gave  earnest 
attention.  Some  of  them  had  not  heard  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  a  decade.  For  all  this  field,  including 
Elk  Creek  and  Bethel  Churches,  there  is  no 
other  minister  of  any  denomination.  They  evi¬ 
dently  appreciate  Mr.  Jennings. 

Groton. — On  the  1st.  inst.  there  were  added 
to  this  church  four  more  members.  In  num¬ 
bers  this  church  ranks  second  in  the  Presby 
tery,  as  it  does  also  in  the  average  amount  per 
member  contributed  to  beneficence.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Butt,  is  entering  upon  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  pastorate  here.  He  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  and  faithful  session.  Elder 
L.  H.  Neff  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  for  a  dozen  years,  and  there  is  but  one 
larger  in  the  Presbytery.  All  departments  of 
this  congregation  are  well  organized.  Only  ten 
other  churches  in  the  Synod  have  contributed 
annually  a  higher  average  per  member  to 
beneficence  during  the  past  five  years.  In  that, 
too,  they  secured  and  paid  for  a  manse. 

Aberdeen. — Four  more  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  this  church  October  1.  On  Rally 
Day  the  enrollment  of  the  Sunday  school  in¬ 
creased  and  the  contribution  amounted  to  over 
twelve  dollars.  This  is  a  well- equipped  and 
well-organized  church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
O.  O.  Todd,  has  been  with  them  nearly  six 
years,  in  which  time  they  have  reared  one  of 
the  most  attractive  houses  of  worship  in  the 
Synod.  Lately  he  has  been  preaching  more 
pronounced  evangelistic  setmons,  and  the  con 
gregation  are  extending  to  the  Synod  meeting 
a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Camp  Crook.  — This  church  is  rejoicing  in 
accessions  to  its  members  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Baskerville.  The  Nashville 
or  Harding  Ohnrch,  fourteen  miles  away,  is 
also  under  his  care,  and  there  is  no  other 
minister  of  any  denoifiination  within  fifty 
miles.  To  reach  each  one  every  Sabbath  he 
must  needs  change  teams  during  the  drive. 
They  are  encouraged  by  having  secured  the 
closing  of  the  country  stores  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  which  is  quite  a  victory  in  the  stock¬ 
growing  region  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Pierpont.  — After  having  enjoyed  his  services 
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as  their  stated  supply  for  ten  years,  this  church 
rejoices  in  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Millett  as  their  pastor,  on  the  1st.  inst.  The 
church  building  was  crowded  to  witness  and 
take  part  in  the  interesting  services.  The  un¬ 
usually  large  proportion  of  children  and  young 
people  was  noticeable.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  Langford  presided,  the  Rev.  Harlan 
P.  Carson  D.D.  preached  the  sermon  and  led 
in  the  prayer  of  installation,  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Butt  of  Britton  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Butt  to  the  people. 

Langford.— On  the  1st.  inst.,  by  request, 
the  Synodical  missionary  preached  here  and 
moderated  a  congregational  meeting  at  which 
a  unanimous  and  hearty  call  was  voted  for 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  McLean, 
who  has  been  their  stated  supply  the  past  year. 
He  has  recently  married.  'This  congregation 
is  building  a  fine  house  of  worship,  which 
they  hope  to  dedicate  soon.  With  an  installed 
pastor,  they  will  be  well  equipped  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  seventh  pastorate  in  the  Presbytery. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Presbytery  of  Walla  Walla  met  in 
Asotin,  Wash.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Rodgers 
was  received  from  Whitman,  Presbytery  of 
Spokane,  and  Ezra  P.  Gibony  came  as  a  licen¬ 
tiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Albany.  He 
and  Mark  Arthur,  a  Nez  Perces  Indian  from 
Miss  McBeth’s  school  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  were 
ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  Mr.  Gibony 
has  taken  charge  of  the  church  at  Lewiston, 
and  Mark  Arthur  has  been  called  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Lapwai  (Indian)  Church.  This 
ohnrch  was  organized  in  1838,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Spaulding,  and  is  the  oldest  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Rev, 
Joseph  H.  Rodgers  gives  half  his  time  to  the 
church  at  Vineland,  Wash.,  and  the  other  half 
to  Spaulding  and  Lapwai  Valley.  Presbytery 
has  committees  to  organize  at  Spaulding  and 
Fletcher  as  soon  as  the  way  be  clear.  The 
Rev.  James  Hayes  (Nez  Perce)  spent  four 
months  of  the  summer  with  the  Bannock  and 
Shoshone  Indians  at  Fort  Hall,  in  Southern 
Idaho.  He  reported  the  organization  of  a 
church  with  seventeen  members  and  two  ruling 
elders.  This  is  the  first  church  among  these 
wild  peoples.  The  Revs.  Moses  Montieth  and 
William  Wheeler  spent  part  of  the  summer 
with  Crow  Indians,  near  Billings,  Mont.  They 
report  much  interest.  These  brethren  go  back 
this  month  of  November  to  spend  some  time, 
hoping  to  organize  a  church.  Truly  the  Lord 
is  using  these  Indian  brethren  in  a  great  work 
among  their  own  people.  All  the  churches  and 
preaching  stations  have  regular  preaching. 
But  many  needy  fields  are  within  our  hounds, 
and  we  can  reach  out  only  as  men  and  means 
will  permit. 
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LETTERS  FROR  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Gratefully  Received. 

Dear  Fellow  Worker  ;  The  Evangelist 
lately  unasked,  made  kindly  reference  to  the 
services  held  in  commemoration  of  my  twenty- 
fifth  year  in  the  ministry,  and  of  The  Occi¬ 
dent,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  edit.  Such 
courtesies  between  our  Church  papers  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion 
which,  one  might  suppose  from  some  of  our 
papers,  was  otherwise  given  in  a  poem,  which 
speaks  of  some  who  delight  to  "bark  and  bite’’ 
since  "It  is  their  nature  to.”  Kindly  allow  me 
to  furnish  fhe  desk  of  The  Eavngelist  with  a 
bit  of  wood,  of  little  intrinsic  valub,  yet  a  rare 
memento,  for  it  quivered  under  the  shot  and 
shell  rained  upon  the  good  ship  at  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  at  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  other 
great  engagements.  The  rafts  loaded  with 
burning  bales  of  cotton  were  sunk  before  your 
memento  was  consumed.  Very  truly  yours  in 
the  good  work, 

Theodore  Pkelinghuvsen  Burnham. 

Vallejo,  Cai,.  _ 

Dear  Editor:  .  .  .  Let  me  say,  in  passingi 
that  I  am  in  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
liberal  tone  of  your  paper.  ,  It  was  my  father's 
paper  all  his  life,  and  I  have  thought  since  you 
became  its  editor  that  I  must  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  show  my 
willingness  to  endorse  such  a  progressive  organ 
in  the  Church.  I  will  gladly  circulate  the 
papers  you  may  send.  E.  P.  C. 

Dear  Editor  :  Mr.  P.  of  this  city  is  an  old 
subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  once  was  well  to  do ;  now  he 
is  very  poor,  alone  in  the  world ;  blind  in  one 
eye  and  nearly  so  in  the  other,  yet  works  at 
adjusting  fine  machinery  in  the  factory  of  one 
of  his  Presbyterian  brethren.  He  can  manage 
to  read  the  paper  by  the  help  of  a  large  glass 
and  it  is  the  last  link  that  connects  him  with 
this  world.  He  has  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
paper,  but  did  pay  a  year  or  more  ago.  1  have 
taken  a  portion  of  the  communion  “Poor 
fund’’  and  have  sent  it  as  he  is  now  worrying 
because  he  is  behind  on  his  subscription.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  spend  a  little  of  the 

oor  fund  than  to  give  it  in  this  way.  We 

ave  no  other  poor  in  the  church.  I  think  the 
intellectual  want  of  such  a  man  is  a  very  proper 
thing  to  supply.  He  must  have  this  paper 
while  he  lives.  It  is  a  great  source  of  joy  to 
him  in  his  lonely  age. 

We  publish  the  above,  not  because  it  is 
touching — which  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view  it  is ;  but  because  it  brings  out  an  impor¬ 
tant  fact,  which  we  are  all  inclined  to  lose 
sight  of — “the  intellectual  want’’  of  men  and 
women,  once  in  good  circumstances  who  in 
later  life  are  barely  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  and  lodging.  Is  not  good  reading  a 
“necessary  of  life  to  such  as  they?’’  And 
ought  not  their  Christian  brethren  to  look  as 
carefully  after  such  a  want  as  they  would 
carefully  provide  them  with  food,  if  their  bodies 
were  starving?  We  would  not  be  understood 
to  advocate  applying  the  poor  fund  to  such 
needs — though  in  such  a  case  as  is  here  de¬ 
scribed,  we  would  say.  Why  not?  But  we  all 
have  religious  papers  and  we  can  all  see  that 
after  we  have  finished  with  them  they  are 
faithfully  carried  to  the  brethren  that  have 
need  of  just  this  sort  of  reading. 
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Approves  of  Presbyterial  Supervision. 

Dear  Editor:  Can  it  be  possible  that  “a 
Presbyterian'  ’  wrote  that  article  in  your  paper, 
September  21,  page  281  Tes,  our  Church  is 
free,  free  to  abnse  and  drive  out  some  of  its 
best  men,  and  free  to  keep  others  of  its  best 
waiting  for  a  place  to  preach  because  of  its 
poor  system  of  bringing  the  churches  and 
preachers  into  the  relation  of  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple.  A  church  is  a  large  body  of  people  of  all 
tastes  and  dispositions  and  the  '  ‘  choice  of  a 
pastor’’  is  often  a  fight  of  parties  to  see  who 
will  get  their  man.  The  system  may  not  be 
entirely  wrong,  but  it  certainly  is  far  from 
right.  I  propose  to  give  no  more  of  my  means 
to  the  cause  of  education,  when  we  already 
have  choice  men  who  are  given  no  place  in 
the  Master’s  vineyard.  There  are  some 
patiently  waiting  who  have  not  “mistaken 
their  calling,’’  but  were  born  to  preach. 
What  is  to  become  of  them? 

Another  Presbyterian. 


OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jan.  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |8  00  Ministers  at  |2. 00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  $2. 00  for  each  subwrip- 
tion.  See  our  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 


Presbyterian  Hospital 

The  Thirty- first  Anniversary  of  the  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  will  be  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  December  9th,  at  3  P.  M. ,  at  the  Hospi¬ 
tal,  entrance  on  Seventieth  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue. 

The  Hospital  will  be  open  for  inspection 
from  1:30  to  6  P.  M. 

The  public  are  invited  to  attend. 
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fTransfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal. 
Rates  to  ministers  on  the  above  clubs  will  be  91.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 
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PHIIiA^  mw  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

AliXX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PBITATB  WIBB8. 

Memben  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxcli’a. 

WeboyandaellallSTat^laaBlnTeat-  _ 

BMiit  Secorltles  on  oommlaelon.  We  111 VCSLlll6111j 
raoelTe  aoooanU  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Oerporatlons,  Firms  and  Indirldoals  on 
taeorable  terms,  and  make  collection  *'^'''^*** 
of  drafts  drawn  ateoad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  u  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ooontri^  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  Wealsobny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanm  on,  and 
gvn  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
•  Uc  collections  and  Issoe  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CREDIT.  1st*'  Cisdlts,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  worlA 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


ANNUITIES 


Life  Annuities,  so  i>opular  for  ages  in  Eurojpe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
"WHien  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEST  FINAN- 


When  guaranteed  by  the  STtlONGJfiST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANF],  The  Eouitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


YOU  e|Y  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  investments  made  by  us,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageorand  a  personal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  onr  clients. 

El  lANriCD  P  Pfl  QRAND  PORKS,  N.  D.. 

.  J.  LAHULn  &  bU.  (Established  1883.) 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.’S.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  po>slbIe  expense  until  It  can  bs 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfled  with  tbe  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property  write  us.  MONEY  LOA  NED  at  6 
rarcent.  on  Selected  First  Mortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 
20»  Rank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

BS'TA'TB 


7%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED. 

IMPROVED  of  ^0, 

FARMS  ONLY,  tu 

W.  lb  WUJXlBSOa,  LISBOR,  KOBfil  PIEOTA. 


MENEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
nor,  jr.  r.,  ms«  xmw  tokk  oitt, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


THE  EVANGELIST 


INVESTMENTS 

No  class  of  securities 
has  been  less  subject  to 
depreciation  than  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  They  are 
the  safest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  of  any  class  of  invest¬ 
ments. 

For  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  we  have  sold 
our  carefully  selected  real 
estate  first  mortgages  to 
a  great  number  of  inves¬ 
tors  without  loss  to  a 
single  one. 

We  now  offer  a  choice 
selection  of  first  mort¬ 
gages  from  the  rich  black- 
waxy  belt  of  Texas  and 
contiguous  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  guaranteeing 

6%  INTEREST 

Our  pamphlet  and  list 
of  loans  furnish  full  de¬ 
scriptive  particulars  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  Home  Office,  or 

SIDNEY  B.  MORSE,  let  VIce-Freet., 

140  Naeeau  St.,  N.  Y. 
ZBBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  WAY.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CANCERS 


Evangelist  Press 

1 

PRINTERS 

«Cburcb... 

i 

CALENDARS 

PROGRAMMES 

1  flDobern 

SOCIETY  REPORTS  : 

1  Equipment 

ETC. 

1  J56  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York 

House  Furnishing 

The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  High 
Grade  Goods  ever  offered  In  the  United  States  for 
furnishing  the  home.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Refrigerators,  Pantry  Coid  Chests, 
Nursery  Food  and  Water  Coolers, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  &  Stable 
Furniture, 

Willow  Ware  Brushes, 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders, 

Coal  Scuttles  and  Vases, 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 

(joods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  stations 
within  lOO  miles  of  New  York. 


Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 


?fl!rl5AAC-ItlOI1BPft  EltWATER 


California 

Limited 


Will  take  you  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  2^  days; 

66  hours. 

Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 

Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with 
Barber  Shop), 

Observation  Car  (with 
Ladies’  Parlor), 

Vestibuled  and  electric- 
lighted  throughout. 

Four  times  a  week 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Chicago,  beginning 
November  7. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


E.  F.  BURNETT,  0.  E.  P.  Agt. 

The  Atcblaon,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railwaj 
377  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


